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Preface 
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THESE are true stories. I have invented nothing and 
have used my imagination only in the interpretation of 
facts. Evocations of this nature are too fragile to please 
the universal reader; these are intended, not for the coarser 
palate, but for the appetite which respects the old adage 
‘‘Good wine needs no bush.” 

The list of subjects who merit full-length biographies is 
not inexhaustible, but a biographical essay on a personage, 
including essential historical material with adequate inter¬ 
pretation, remains at its poorest a practical guide and at 
its best a delight. Unfortunately the most graceful writers 
are not always the most accurate historians; the injustices 
of Lytton Strachey in dealing with Madame de Lieven ex¬ 
tend even to Francois Guizot’s relations with his first wife. 

I chose these women because I like them; to me it was of 
secondary interest that each is a type. Yet Martha Ray 
may stand for many a “chaste mistress” of her century; 
Elizabeth Inchbald and Jane Carlyle have their counter¬ 
parts in modern life; the little Siddons girls speak for 
themselves; Amelia Opie was among those who suffered in 
the sharp drop of temperature from the genial atmosphere 
of eighteenth-century liberalism to the chill evangelical 
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airs of the nineteenth. Englishmen who have written on 
Madame de Lieven seem to share Talleyrand’s horror of 
^^a political woman,” but I hope my readers will see that 
she was something more than that. 

My thanks are due to Professor Leonard Opdycke, of 
the Fine Arts Department at Harvard, for reading the 
essays which have to do with painters, to Professor Aline 
Mackenzie, of Newcomb College, for reading ‘‘My Lady 
Restless,” to Marie-Luise Stebbins for her study of Kot¬ 
zebue’s dramas and Mrs. Inchbald’s adaptations, to Rich¬ 
ard Poate Stebbins, who read the text in an early form, to 
Jessica St. Clair Henderson for her searches of parish 
registers, to Jean Edwards, who shares my reverent affec¬ 
tion for the English language, to Professor Jacques 
Barzun for his kind, unfailing encouragement, and to tlie 
librarian and staff of Widener Library, Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, where most of my research was done. 

Lucy Poate Stebbins 

Cambridgej Mass, 

September^ 1951 
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London Ladies 



^'Approach with reverence. There are those 
within whose dwellmg place is Heaven 



The First Lord, the Lady 
and Her Unfortunate Lover 




Martha Ray 


Whilst you those powers unequalPd thus display, 

E’en David’s self enraptur’d hears the lay, 

Hangs up his harp, and listens but to Ray. 

Craddock to Martha Ray 

EVERYONE has an inkling of the appalling story. 
Who has not heard that Lord Sandwich’s mistress was 
murdered by a clergyman as she was leaving Covent Gar¬ 
den theatre.'^ Nevertheless, only a handful of the interested 
have troubled to press through the cloud of conflicting 
rumors to the facts of the case, and of these some have will¬ 
fully garbled the tale in their retelling. Thus, if some fas¬ 
tidious reader ask what has constrained us to rake up so 
dismal an affair, better left to moulder in ancient broad¬ 
sides and pamphlets, our reply is brief; we dislike both the 
distorted versions put about by politicians of the eight¬ 
eenth century and the vulgar rehashings of the nineteenth. 
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Ta those who feel that justice is precious even towards the 
wrongdoer, this story is addressed. 

Gainsborough’*? portrait of John Montagu, Fourth 
Earl of Sandwich, First Lord of the Admiralty, hangs 
in the Painted Hall of Greenwich. On the stretched canvas 
in the gilded frame, the figure gleams with ophidian bril¬ 
liancy. The narrow face is intelligent; the expression cir¬ 
cumspect. In the earl’s house of Hinchingbrooke, Zoffany’s 
hand has left him calm, watchful, neither benign nor ma¬ 
levolent. Here the turn of the head conceals that cast of the 
eye which was not only disfiguring but also suggested the 
sinister. As he stands here in his rich court suit, his dress 
sword at his side, a book in his long, slender fingers, he 
presents a superb design for a haughty English nobleman 
of the eighteenth century. 

John Montagu, born in 1718, succeeded to his title and 
estates at the age of eleven. Adroit and observant even as 
a child, he saw that his popularity with other Eton boys 
depended on his not taking advantage of the servile defer¬ 
ence which the masters of that day paid to rank. He made 
little trouble and showed a liking for study and consider¬ 
able ability in the classics. At seventeen he went to Cam¬ 
bridge, where he spent two years as an undergraduate. One 
of Lord Sandwich’s pleasanter traits was his loyalty to the 
University, although this showed itself in odd ways, as 
when he used all kinds of chicanery in his efforts to be 
elected to the governing board. But if the most embarrass¬ 
ing charge he ever had to face was that of treachery to a 
personal friend, it must be said for him that he was not 
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often inconstant, but clung to old fashions and old associa¬ 
tions. 

From the University, John Montagu went to Paris, 
where for a few months he lingered in the hope of improv¬ 
ing his deportment. His awkwardness may have been due 
to obliquity of vision, but whatever the cause, it was ex¬ 
tremely unprepossessing; he shambled and, like Coleridge, 
constantly changed sides with himself in walking. As for 
dancing, his teacher humbly implored him not to mention 
his name as his master, since the ungainliness of the pupil 
must damage his own hard-earned reputation. Too ill- 
favoured to be envied, the young earl was affable enough to 
be liked. At nineteen he was tall and slender, formal, 
courteous, and his own master, with money enough never 
to lack companions. He chartered a ship, invited three 
friends as guests, engaged a Swiss artist, Jean Liotard, 
whom he had picked up in Paris, to sketch whatever was 
worth remembering, and set out upon an extended Medi¬ 
terranean cruise. It was Liotard, known thereafter as ^‘the 
Turk,” who painted the earl in Moorish dress, a turban 
cocked above a sallow, womanish face. Lord Sandwich took 
notes for a book of travel and filled the hold of his ship 
with stuffed ibises, Egyptian mummies, old coins, classical 
monuments, and a marble tablet destined for the library of 
Cambridge University. 

He was now twenty-one, ready to take his seat in the 
House of Lords; ready to do his duty by the Montagu 
family in marriage. In 1740 Dorothy Fane, heiress to a 
considerable Irish property, became his wife. In the first 
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seven years of the union the young lady with the pretty 
name bore the earl five children. The first, a son, died be¬ 
fore the birth of the second child, another son, who in due 
time became the fifth Lord Sandwich. Hogarth painted the 
sweet, serious face of a third boy, who died at the age of 
seven; another, wild and delicate, died young in Lisbon of 
tuberculosis. The only girl. Lady Mary, did not live to be 
sixteen. The parents, unfortunate in their children, were 
unhappy in their marriage, although they did not separate 
until 1755, when there was a rumor, soon confirmed, that 
the countess was insane. The remainder of her long life 
was spent in seclusion, where she outlived the husband whom 
she had innocently prevented from taking a second wife. 

Virtually a widower at thirty-seven, but without the 
freedom to remarry, the earl consoled himself in various 
ways, notably in politics, wlierc his career was usually ex¬ 
citing and occasionally brilliant. His family had sup¬ 
ported the Stuarts, but in the Jacobite troubles of 1745 
the young earl stood by the house of Hanover. He never 
had reason to regret his choice. At twenty-eight he was 
made First Lord of the Admiralty; the next year he was 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Breda; later he was sent to 
the Peace Conference at Aix la Chapelle, afterwards re¬ 
ceiving a warm personal letter from George H, with a 
promise of ‘^recompense for the faithful and zealous serv¬ 
ices” performed. Again he became First Lord, held that 
office intermittently until 1771, and then consecutively 
until the fall of Lord North’s ministry in 1782 after the 
success of the American Revolution. 
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It may be idle to speculate over Sandwich’s too early 
grasp of power, but it is possible that if he had first served 
as secretary to an experienced and patriotic diplomat this 
pleasant and industrious young man might have learned to 
feel an interest in the public good. As it was, Sandwich 
never rose above party considerations, and his party was 
always secondary to himself. He adopted the bluff, open 
manners of a successful politician, was easy of access, at¬ 
tentive to detail, never leaving a letter unanswered unless 
the writing spread to a second page—such the earl refused 
even to read—never kept anyone waiting beyond the hour 
he had appointed. 

Although time has not justified the historian who said 
the Sandwich Islands would be called by the earl’s name as 
long “as patrons of discovery are respected,” the sand¬ 
wich lunch is liis memorial, and countless thousands 
perched on lofty stools unwittingly commemorate the 
grand originator. Spiteful enemies said the earl would not 
stop gaming long enough to eat a respectable dinner, but 
at the time of our story he had given up play except for 
two rubbers of whist when coffee had been served in the 
drawing room. No, the earl was really a worker, although 
no doubt too much occupied with petty details; it was 
when sitting at his desk that he would call for bread and 
heavily salted beef and, making his own “sandwich,” 
munch while he wrote. 

“That Jemmy Twitcher should peach on me, I own sur¬ 
prised me”; thus runs the line in the Beggar^s Opera at 
which the audience rose as one man to stare, point, and 
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mock at Lord Sandwich, cowering in embarrassment, 
rather than in fear, within his box. Nothing the earl did 
against the state, neither the peculations nor the betrayals 
of his office, excited such contempt among Englishmen as 
did his behavior towards John Wilkes, the supposed friend 
of his private life. Here is the ‘‘Medmen scandal” and 
what came of it. 

Sir Francis Dashwood owned the picturesque estate of 
Medmenham, where in a ‘‘Gothic” abbey a group of his 
aristocratic friends met to practise Satanism. Among the 
“horrid crew,” twelve apostles held high rank, and below 
them in the hierarchy were the twelve novices, from whom 
an apostle was elected when a vacancy occurred in the up¬ 
per house. Lord Sandwich and the witty, able, and un¬ 
scrupulous John Wilkes were once rival candidates. Al¬ 
though they passed for boon companions, the barbed jests 
of Wilkes had offended Sandwich, who under his demo¬ 
cratic manner was as arrogant as any eighteenth-century 
nobleman. Sandwich, judged the wickeder of this precious 
pair, won the contest, and Wilkes, an inveterate practical 
joker, planned to punish his successful rival. When be¬ 
tween midnight and cockcrow, in the presence of the 
novices and apostles, the earl, robed in purest white, was 
in the act of invoking the Devil, a Something, immense, 
garbed like Satan, curdling the blood of the Satanists, 
leaped upon the earl’s shoulders, clasped him about the 
neck, and tumbled him to the ground. All the idolators 
were in a terrible fright, but Lord Sandwich was most 
scared, as indeed seems reasonable. The burden of his loud 
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lamentations was his innocence of the very crimes he had 
been boasting; he was, he mournfully protested, compara¬ 
tively respectable. When the Devil leaped out of an open 
window, the furore subsided, and it was soon understood 
that the apparition was in reality only an enormous ape, 
and the hurly-burly, a trick played by Wilkes, Failed 
Apostle Satanist. He was promptly expelled from the un¬ 
holy order, but Sandwich, the butt of the jest, did not for¬ 
give Wilkes and quietly waited an opportunity for re¬ 
venge. 

The chance came when the Tory party determined to 
ruin Wilkes for antigovernment propaganda in the North 
Briton, An Essay on Woman^ an indecent parody of 
Pope’s Essay on Man, was stolen from Wilkes’s rooms; as 
less than a dozen copies were printed, the lines could not 
have been intended to demoralize the public, and although 
Wilkes probably wrote what no one else was clever enough 
to write, the authorship was not proven. Lord Sandwich 
read these purloined verses to the assembled Lords, and on 
the ground of their indecency demanded the expulsion of 
Wilkes from Parliament. There was a meanness in this 
reprisal to which a better man would not have stooped, 
but party feeling was never less nice and Lord Sandwich 
was playing the political game as well as glutting his 
hunger for revenge. It was this incident which earned him 
the hateful soubriquet of Jemmy Twitcher” and made it 
impossible for him, although a music lover, to attend the 
opera. 

Such was Lord Sandwich—courteous, subtle, unscrupu- 
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lous—when he took under his protection the milliner’s 
apprentice Martha Ray. During his long term of office 
her portrait hung over the fireplace in the drawing room at 
the Admiralty; while he possessed her living presence, it 
was pleasure to look from her charming face to her like¬ 
ness ; after her death the picture became a melancholy re¬ 
minder and a solace. There was a lovelier painting of the 
Lady in his own house, where, slender and small in delicate 
maturity, she bloomed against the wall of the Great Bow 
Room. In her loosely gloved hands she held an open fan; 
the pretty little collar clasping the slim throat left bare 
the rosy flesh above the low-cut gown. One filmy aigrette 
ornamented the hair which rippled away from a face oval 
in shape, tranquil and unexpectant in expression. Elegant, 
rather than handsome, she might have been tearful “Fanny 
Bertram” or plaintive ‘‘Anne Elliott”; she was too mild, 
too unintellectual, to be “Emma Woodhouse” or “Eliza¬ 
beth Bennett.” She looked a lady, quite at home in the 
earl’s great house. 

Truly a great and beautiful house! Centuries had 
passed since pious nuns paced the quiet cloisters and were 
laid for their long sleep where flowers would bloom above 
their bones. After the convent days, men of enterprise, 
wealth, and power built and beautified and laid out gar¬ 
dens. Generations of fair women strolled along the terrace 
and danced in the Great Bow Room; princes and counsel¬ 
lors, kings, and a queen had lain in the state bedroom; 
chapters of England’s social and political history could 
be read in the relics of Hinchingbrooke. But no lovelier, no 
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more accomplished lady ever came there than the milliner’s 
apprentice Martha Ray. 

It would be absurd to call her a lady in the implication 
the word bore in the eighteenth century. The vulgarity of 
the poor girl’s origins can be guessed by the contemptuous 
indifference with which her name has been recorded. She 
may have been Martha or Margaret; Ray, Reay, Rea, 
Raye, Wray—all five spellings have been employed. One 
version says the wicked earl seduced her when she was a 
child of thirteen; another, that Hackman was her lover 
before she ever saw Sandwich—but as James Hackman 
would then have been only nine years old, the legend is 
easily dismissed. 

One account describes her father as a day laborer; 
another, as a skilled artisan. The fact is, he designed ele¬ 
gant corsets for ladies of the demi-monde and of the aristoc¬ 
racy and would have been well-to-do had he not been dis¬ 
solute and so ugly tempered that his wife could not live 
with him. When Martha was thirteen, he apprenticed her 
to a fashionable dressmaker who kept a shop. Among the 
customers to whom Ray fitted his excellent corsets was 
“Mrs. H., an admirable procuress” who catered to a select 
clientele. When Ray’s daughter was sixteen, he asked 
“Mrs. H.” to look the girl over with a view to placing her 
as the mistress of one of her aristocratic patrons. Mrs. H. 
graciously approved the shrinking Martha and agreed to 
“pass her into a higher sphere.” The young person was not 
quite a beauty, but her face was innocent and pretty, she 
was slender and had a natural, graceful walk. But her 
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cliief advantage lay in her fine soprano voice, perfectly 
true and sweet. Aware of Lord Sandwich’s passion for 
music, the ‘^admirable Mrs. H.” notified him of this rare 
songbird ready for a gilded cage. 

The earl was now forty-one. Years had passed since his 
separation from the insane countess; for various reasons 
his surviving children could not be his companions and 
among innumerable acquaintances he had few friends; in 
a word. Lord Sandwich was lonely. One of his more amiable 
traits was that passionate love of music to which Mrs. H. 
eagerly offered up Miss Ray. A monotone himself, he sang 
only when he could do no mischief, as in catches, rounds, 
and glees; but he was a good percussionist. At Christmas 
and Easter he entertained house parties of university 
men who delighted in singing the choruses in Macheth and 
The Tempest, Whenever he was in residence at Hinching- 
brooke, one evening of the week was devoted to music. 

He installed little Miss Ray in a house in the Covent 
Garden region, where actresses and singers abounded. It 
was either then his purpose, or gradually became so, to 
educate her for a companion as well as a mistress. She had 
a voice, and although she was neither statuesque nor vo¬ 
luptuous, her smile was charming, and the pretty grace 
with which she ascended or descended a wide stairway was 
worth watching. He provided competent music masters. 
For a time she was a pupil of Giardini, but after she be¬ 
came a permanent member of the earl’s family she studied 
with the musicians who belonged to the household. 

When Lord Sandwich gave dinners at the Admiralty for 
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his Tory associates. Miss Ray was his hostess. Although 
she was always accompanied by a respectable older woman, 
this duty became the more painful as she better understood 
her position. When the gentlemen paid crass compliments 
and told broad stories in her presence, she was hurt, and 
sometimes cried when alone, believing that if she were a 
married woman, they would have been more respectful. 
This was in London; in Hinchingbrooke, when there were 
no guests, she was treated with all the deference due a wife 
and a countess, except at Christmas and Easter, when she 
was metamorphosed into a third character and, neither 
mistress nor wife, became a prima donna. 

Since the acquisition of Miss Ray, Lord Sandwich had 
sponsored two yearly seasons of oratorios in his country 
house. Randalc, in the Strand, was publishing Handel 
oratorios in a series, and as each was issued the earl bought 
scores for his amateurs. London soloists were engaged, and 
the Duke of Devonshire lent his instrumentalists for the 
backbone of an orchestra which the earl, by scouring the 
country, augmented to sixty pieces. He enjoyed throwing 
his noble house open for these festive occasions. On each 
evening of a week a different oratorio was presented: Saul 
and Jeptha, then new music, were the favorites. It has been 
said, although we do not vouch for it, that the choral 
societies of England had their inception at Hinching¬ 
brooke, and without doubt Lord Sandwich was among the 
founders of the London Concerts of Antient Music. 

Had Miss Ray been a professional singer, had she be¬ 
longed in the role in which the earl expected his guests to 
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tacitly regard her, these seasons would have pleased her 
very much. She sang the leading soprano parts; the other 
soloists liked her for her gentle, unassertive manner, the 
chorus admired her beautiful voice, and the audience gen¬ 
erously applauded. But her position was anomalous. 
Everyone knew that she was the earl’s mistress, but were 
the aristocratic guests obliged to recognize the facts— 
were they to see her with her babies—they would cease to 
visit Hinchingbrooke, and, as the earl said, the concerts 
would have to be given up. Ladies, moved by impulses of 
kindness or of curiosity, often attempted to draw the shy, 
pretty girl into conversation, but she had had her orders, 
would flush and smile, and politely murmur a monosyllable. 

She did not, of course, entertain a fanciful notion that 
she would ever be Lady Sandwich. If the mad countess 
should die and leave the earl free to marry, he would not 
make a milliner’s apprentice his wife. Yet the longer 
they lived together, the greater was his dependence upon 
her, not only for amusement but also for sympathy. While 
her voice improved under the music masters he had en¬ 
gaged, her mind was developing under his informal teach¬ 
ing. He had travelled, knew the world well, was an interest¬ 
ing although not a brilliant talker; brilliancy would have 
confused Miss Ray. Since he had passed middle life, he 
chose to seem old-fashioned and adopted a stately pre- 
Hanoverian deportment. 

In the ten years between 1763 and 1773 she became the 
mother of four sons and a daughter. These pretty and en¬ 
gaging children were the dearer to her because legally she 
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was their only parent. If their father tired of her, if he 
ever grew angry at the little ones, he could whistle them 
down the wind. It was terrible to be so utterly at anyone’s 
mercy. In her situation it was almost impossible to make 
respectable friends except among the servants; although 
Signora Galli, once a favorite pupil of Handel—Fanny 
Burney unkindly accused her of squalling—was glad of a 
seat in her carriage and a place in her box at Covent Gar¬ 
den. Scottish Mrs. Berkeley, who lived in the family, was 
devoted to Miss Ray; old James, the Negro, who was Lord 
Sandwich’s confidential servant, loved her and her children 
—such were the friends of the earl’s mistress. 

It was in her disposition to be anxious, and the more she 
learned of politics, the better she understood that the 
carl’s tenure of office was precarious. Apart from its per¬ 
quisites, he was not wealthy; if, as was afterward stated, 
he had made a settlement on her, she was unaware of it. 
The prospects of her boy Robert were bright enough; at 
eleven he would go to sea, a midshipman, where his father’s 
influence as First Lord was paramount. Basil was destined 
for Charterhouse, of which Lord Sandwich was a governor, 
then for Cambridge, and at length, the bar. Billy and 
John, with just a year’s difference in their ages, were 
junior to Basil, and chubby, flaxen-haired Augusta must 
not be—like her mother—a mistress, not a wife. Miss Ray 
wished she could make money for her children. She was no 
longer very young, and her bloom had been touched by her 
many lyings in, but her voice was at its zenith. She had 
been offered £3,000 and a benefit if she would enter opera; 
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too diffident to ask the earl if he would permit her to go 
upon the stage, she begged a friend of the family to broach 
the matter to hin:, but he said plainly that she was the only 
one who had either the right or the courage to speak to 
Lord Sandwich on the matter. She had not the courage; 
recognizing her own weakness and the earl’s need for her, 
she abandoned her attempt to secure independence. 

The exigencies and alarms of public life did not dismay 
Lord Sandwich in his hours of ease. At Hinchingbrooke he 
played the family man, happy among his children and 
content with their young mother. War with the American 
colonies was imminent. The public hooted down taxes, 
while they blamed him for rotten, ill-found ships; Whig 
commanders refused to serve under him, saying the nasty 
truth that they feared their honour was not safe in his 
keeping. Yet when he sat after dinner listening to Miss 
Ray as she sang ‘‘Shepherds, I have lost my love,” he was 
a most comfortable and appeared a most virtuous elderly 
gentleman. 

Such was the state of affairs at Hinchingbrooke when in 
1774 occurred the trifling incident out of which developed 
those tragic events which made that song unbearably sad 
to the old earl. 

Returning at day’s end from Cambridge, where he had 
been attending an election of University officers. Lord 
Sandwich met two gentlemen on horseback near the en¬ 
trance of his property. The elder was a neighbor. Major 
Reynolds; the younger was Ensign James Hackman, 
who had been introduced to the earl at an officers’ ball 
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in Huntingdon, a mile and a half distant. The earl invited 
the gentlemen to enter and take an informal dinner with 
the family. There were no other guests; Miss Ray and 
her companion were the only ladies present. After a rubber 
of whist, in which Miss Ray was his partner and the ensign 
a looker-on, the earl complained of a headache and went 
early to bed. 

During the following weeks old James noticed that the 
young officer was often in the vicinity when the lady walked 
or drove with the children, but as he believed Miss Ray 
herself was unaware of Mr. Hackman’s hoverings, he did 
not mention them. This was unfortunate, as something 
might have been done to prevent the mischief which the im¬ 
prudent ensign was to bring upon the family. He was a 
naive youth who had been brought up by simple parents in 
a comfortable lower-middleclass home; like Martha Ray, 
he had served at a drygoods counter. The life of this un¬ 
fortunate boy had resembled and, except for his far more 
shocking fate, would resemble that of Major Andre, soon 
to suffer in America as a spy. Both young men were well 
educated; both had rebelled at the confinement and vul¬ 
garity of a shopkeeper’s life. To each the army had seemed 
to promise an improvement in social position. 

James Hackman was twenty-two when he stumbled on 
the earl’s long-established liaison. He thought it horrible, 
and with the generous presumption of youth believed him¬ 
self appointed to save the lady from a lecherous old man. 
Had she been the countess, he would not have dared love 
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her; since she was only Miss Ray, he conceived the fan¬ 
tastic scheme of marrying her. 

She was already a little faded and worn. He was eleven 
years the younger, with neither present means nor expec¬ 
tations. To tamper with existing circumstance might well 
be to destroy the precarious balance of the earl’s family. 
It was not clear what benefit to her or to her children could 
accrue from Hackman’s attentions, but he could very easily 
ruin her happiness. 

When he was ordered to Ireland, where he served two 
years—1774-1776—his absence might have saved the situ¬ 
ation if a few letters had not passed between them which 
kept her image bright before the romantic and tenacious 
young man. 

At the outbreak of the war with the American colonies 
he returned to England, not because he wished to fight 
overseas, but to resign his commission. He had decided to 
study for the ministry; his ambition was not to serve God 
and humanity, but to make an honest woman of Miss Ray. 
Imprudent and innocent as Desdemona, she had advised 
him to exchange the army for the church. Her musician’s 
ear had noted his fine pulpit voice, he was exceptionally 
well built—a serious, properly-behaved young man—and 
she, who knew how much dishonest preferment there was 
in the services, thought he would be happier and more 
prosperous as a clergyman. But Hackman read another 
meaning into her words, and during the next three years, 
while he studied for the ministry, he was living on hopes 
she had never intended to arouse. 
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Had she encouraged him? The tawdry letters attributed 
to the unhappy woman and her lover have been proved 
spurious; yet there were many who believed that she had 
fed his passion. Did she return that passion? James Hack- 
man was scarcely a romantic figure; his fine bearing could 
not impress Miss Ray, accustomed as she was to British 
naval officers of every rank. He was poor, without influ¬ 
ence, and with only the most modest prospects. And she 
had everything to lose. Her son Robert, nearing sixteen, 
was about to be made one of the youngest lieutenants in 
His Majesty’s navy. The fearless youngster, whom his 
father had entrusted to Admiral Palliser, had no intention 
of trading on his relationship. Basil, the nine-year-old, was 
already in Charterhouse school, where Billy and John 
would presently join him. Little “Miss Montagu” had 
more need of a mother than had girls in less equivocal po¬ 
sitions. Miss Ray herself was bound by a tie of twenty 
years to her children’s father, who was now an old man 
encountering the stiffest opposition of his career. She was 
well aware that his happiness depended on her and on the 
little Montagus, and she was of a gentle and submissive 
disposition, not a woman to indulge herself at the expense 
of others. 

Young Hackman’s friends, observing the melancholy of 
his face, remarked among themselves that he was taking 
his ordination seriously. In reality, he was obsessed by 
passion. Early in 1779 he wrote to her as his “dearest 
Life,” imploring her to marry him, reminding her of her 
“own dear words” which had assured him that if he would 
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leave the army they should be as one. Three years had 
elapsed since he had resigned his commission, and if she 
had ever encouraged him, time had strained the meaning 
from her words. But the excited tone of his letter suggests 
mental instability. 

In March, 1779, the young clergyman’s only sister mar¬ 
ried her cousin, Frederick Booth, a London lawyer. To old 
Mrs. Hackman, a widow, the month held happy auguries, 
her girl well married, her son appointed parson at £300 
per annum. But on this good fortune came irreparable 
disaster. 

On April 7 James had taken dinner with the newlyweds 
and afterwards had excused himself. Instead of going to 
his lodgings, he walked to the Admiralty, where for a long 
time he stood staring sombrely at Lord Sandwich’s coach 
waiting before the door. Signora Galli, who was out of an 
engagement, was probably within; if she were not. Miss 
Ray would very likely stop for her at her lodgings on her 
way to the theatre. He had tried to make an ally of Signora 
Galli, but she had told him—^hoping, perhaps, to dis¬ 
courage his attentions—that Miss Ray was in love with 
someone else. This blow had overborne a mind already 
strained beyond endurance. Presently Miss Ray appeared, 
not with the singer, but with her companion, good Mrs. 
Berkeley. The carriage lumbered off, and Hackman, un¬ 
observed, stalked after it. The two ladies were driven di¬ 
rectly to Covent Garden and on alighting passed through 
the arcade and into the theatre, where they quietly took 
their places in a box. Hackman followed as far as the en- 
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trance and stood watching while several gentlemen con¬ 
nected with the Admiralty came to pay their respects to 
the First Lord’s lady. When she smiled up at handsome 
Lord Coloraine, Hackman told himself that this must be 
her chosen lover. Her smile was peculiarly touching; it 
was that of a very gentle, timid woman. The young clergy¬ 
man felt that he would rather die than see her look so at 
another man. Several times he absented himself from the 
theatre, sometimes going to the Shakespeare tavern for a 
drink and once to his lodgings, where he caught up his 
brace of pistols. These excursions were furtive and speedy, 
because he felt he must watch her, as in his last agony he 
intended she should presently watch him. He would not in¬ 
jure her, but she should see him die at her feet. 

At last the play was over, and Lord Coloraine escorted 
the ladies through the lobby. The young clergyman push¬ 
ing after them, struggling ineffectually to free his pistol 
arm, was unnoticed in the dense crowd. At the entrance 
of the arcade Lord Coloraine resigned his charges to an¬ 
other Irish gentleman, a Mr. Macnamara, who went with 
the ladies down the long vaulted piazza. Then ‘Xady 
Sandwich’s coach” was bawled; in such matters the earl 
gave Miss Ray the marks of deference due his countess. 
Hackman, knowing that the fatal moment was upon him, 
thrust himself through the thinning crowd. The coach 
steps were lowered, and Mrs. Berkeley hopped briskly in. 
Miss Ray, who had courteously waited for the elder lady 
to precede, now laid her hand on the rich embroidery of 
her escort’s sleeve and placed her foot on the carriage step. 
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Then James Hackman touched her left arm. She turned 
and looked up into his face. In that immortal moment, the 
secret was revealed to him; it had grown like a mandrake 
until its roots had cleft his soul. The loathing he had felt 
when he pictured her quiet and docile in the old earPs 
arms, the strength of his longing to make her inviolable, 
assured him that he must offer her up, a sacrifice to his 
consuming love. He fired his pistol full in her face. So 
cautious had been his approach, so sudden the attack, 
that Mr. Macnamara heard first the explosion, then a soft 
sigh from the lady, felt the loss of the light pressure of 
her hand, and then, bewildered, saw her lying at his feet. 
Hackman instantly shot himself with the second pistol and 
fell at her side, but his collapse was due to shock, the wound 
was trifling, and, regaining consciousness, he tried franti¬ 
cally to batter out his brains with the butts of both pistols. 

She was dead. He had murdered his love. Had the deed 
been premeditated? The judge would say so, old Samuel 
Johnson would say so; why else, he would thunderously 
demand, did the fellow bring two pistols? But what if both 
pistols were in the case ? What if one had a trick of missing 
fire? What if, in his frantic flurry of haste he had not 
dared waste a moment to choose one? At present his mind 
refused to compass the knowledge of her death. The idea 
that he had killed her struck him as fantastic, and he im¬ 
plored a sight of his alleged victim. Yet, very surely in the 
depths of his being he had desired her annihilation. As 
William Hazlitt, himself a slave to passion, would observe, 
^‘The Goddess of our idolatry may be a sacrifice worthy 
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of the Gods. Hackman did not think of shooting Lord 
Sandwich, but Miss Ray.” 

The crowd, fearing a massacre, melted. Frightened Mrs. 
Berkeley was useless, but Mr. Macnamara and a brave girl 
who sold oranges in the arcade stayed by the victims until 
the constables came to carry them into the Shakespeare 
Tavern. Towards morning the blind magistrate Sir John 
Fielding arrived and ordered Hackman to prison. The 
police were glad to get him under lock and key, safe from 
a mob which had rapidly collected to breathe vengeance 
against any young fellow who had killed any young 
woman. Of his end there could be no doubt; one gentleman, 
innocent of cynicism, observed that Hackman would be 
tried on Friday and hanged on Monday next. 

The prisoner, longing for death, determined to plead 
guilty, but his frightened, weeping sister and her only less 
distracted bridegroom, who was their cousin, implored him 
to enter a plea of innocent; he had slain Miss Ray—that 
they admitted—but he had not murdered her, because he 
had intended, not her death, but his own. He yielded; how 
else could he show his remorse for the misery he had 
brought upon them? Indeed, he had not known his inten¬ 
tion until his love lay slain. 

The trial under Justice Blackstone at the Old Bailey 
ended in the sentence of execution. On the last day of 
James Hackman’s life, remembering the children he had 
made motherless and an old man who had been kind to him, 
he wrote Lord Sandwich asking his forgiveness. The earl 
replied that he freely pardoned the injury, although it had 
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^‘robbed him of all comfort in the world.” He did not 
doubt Miss Ray’s fidelity and supposed the young clergy¬ 
man insane. 

So James Hackman was hanged at Tyburn. The com¬ 
pliments of the aristocracy on his behavior were many and 
loud; “touching” and “glorious” were among the terms 
applied to him. One incident may be recorded as an ex¬ 
ample of the sentimentality to which the brutal and the 
depraved are prone. Hackman had been told to drop his 
handkerchief as a signal that he was ready for death. It 
fell under the wheels of the cart. As it was a perquisite of 
the hangman, that worthy would not do his office until he 
had groveled between the horses’ heels and secured his 
property. The mob was infuriated by a delay which pro¬ 
tracted the condemned man’s agony, and one lady, who 
bore a great name, said vindictively that she would have 
had the hangman hanged instead of Hackman. 

Thus, a young man of promise went out of tlic world 
like a spent wind which has brought hail and rain, light¬ 
ning and thunder. His love lay in the churchyard; his sis¬ 
ter went insane; his mother’s heart was broken; five chil¬ 
dren were left motherless; and he, when the curious had 
had their fill of staring through the undertaker’s window 
at his exposed body, would be buried in quicklime, to fall 
more swiftly to the inevitable dust. 

How was it with the old man at the Admiralty Was the 
great lady right in her tart “Lord Sandwich is comforted 
for Miss Ray”.? King George wrote the earl from Windsor 
that he believed no one in the world could help pitying him. 
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How does a sinner feel when the bowl of sweet water is 
broken at the fountain? Shortly before midnight the old 
black servant entered the room where his master was at 
work. Supper had always been served when Miss Ray 
came home from the theatre, and until the earl saw what 
a fright James was in, he supposed she had returned and 
that the meal awaited him. Observing his distress, he said 
fussily that he wished to hear nothing about broken win¬ 
dows or ballads on his misdeeds. No ballad, blurted out the 
old Negro, no ballad, but truth. Miss Ray was dead, mur¬ 
dered by the young parson. 

Lord Sandwich stared, got out of his chair, then took a 
bedroom candle and started slowly up the stairs. Devoted 
servants pressed after him, but the earl turned and said 
in his courteous way that he would call if he needed any¬ 
thing ; at present he wished to be alone. He stretched him¬ 
self on his bed, where he lay quiet as his prone love within 
the Shakespeare Tavern. Once he rose to bid the household 
go to rest. On the backward road of twenty years there was 
much for the earl to remember and to know fordone. He 
would not hear her sing again to the sweetly twanging 
harpsichord, nor see her feed the peacocks from the ter¬ 
race, with curlyheaded Augusta at her side. When the 
ear?s own time came to die, he would not lie by the side 
of his mistress, but among the Montagus at Barnwell All 
Saints. He determined to bury her with her mother in the 
quiet churchyard of Elstree in Hertfordshire. A fine coffin, 
an engraved silver plate, and that would be the last of 
Martha Ray. 
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That night was devoted to sorrow, but when morning 
came, he roused himself to battle. The Lords had cited him 
to appear within a week and answer their charges of mis¬ 
conduct in the American War. Lord Sandwich felt he must 
have time to regain his composure. The duty of making 
the motion for the First Lord’s removal had been assigned 
to the Earl of Bristol; Lord Sandwich wrote to him re¬ 
questing another week’s respite. Bristol replied courte¬ 
ously that the inquiry would be postponed until April 23 
and that the delay would be attributed to his own gout, 
of which he felt a convenient twinge. Few of the earl’s 
political enemies disliked him personally, and although 
the disclosures of Miss Ray’s position infuriated the com¬ 
mon people, among the aristocracy both Whigs and Tories 
pitied the bereaved old man. 

When, a fortnight later, he defended himself before the 
Lords, he secured enough votes to continue in office; once 
again, in June, when the grass was green in Elstree 
churchyard, he triumphed over charges of maladministra¬ 
tion at Greenwich Naval Hospital. In that month Spain 
declared war against England, and all that summer an 
enemy fleet lay in the Channel, scaring folk with the pros¬ 
pect of invasion. But the earl’s shifts and turns kept him 
in office until 1782, when he went out with Lord North’s 
ministry, to be thereafter a discarded politician. 

After Miss Ray’s death he seldom went into society. One 
evening Admiral Walsingham persuaded him to come to a 
musical gathering at his house, but one of the artists sang 
his favorite, “Shepherds, I have lost my love,” and the 
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earl’s composure was not proof against this reminder of 
his lost lady. He went to his hostess and begged her to ex¬ 
cuse him because he had at that moment remembered an 
important piece of work awaiting him at the Admiralty. 
With old-fashioned courtesy, he made a courtly bow to 
every member of the group, and took himself and his sor¬ 
row from the house. 

During the ten years between his retirement and his 
death, in 1792, Lord Sandwich lived for the most part in 
Hinchingbrooke. This was the home of his children by 
Miss Ray; here they passed their holidays, loved and in¬ 
dulged by their old father and treated with deference by 
the servants. Robert Montagu would attain the rank of 
admiral; little Billy died at Charterhouse School and was 
buried there; Basil and John went to Cambridge; Augusta 
married an admiral, the son of the Sardinian ambassador, 
Conte de Viry. Basil, who inherited his mother’s sweet 
disposition, became the most distinguished of these young 
people; had he not suffered by the bar sinister and by the 
withholding of the inheritance designed for him, he might 
have been the most distinguished of all the Montagus. The 
old earl, who had taken delight in the boy’s gay good 
humour, was deeply aggrieved when the twenty-year-old 
undergraduate made a runaway marriage with a Miss 
Caroline Want. Some fourteen months later Basil’s wife 
died, leaving him penniless, prospectlcss, with a two-weeks- 
old son. In the autumn of 1791 Lord Sandwich began to 
suffer from an abdominal complaint, and in the following 
April he died in London, just thirteen years after Miss 
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Ray’s murder. He had not cut Basil out of his will and 
would no doubt have forgiven him; although patriotism 
and public duty were mere words to Lord Sandwich, he 
loved his home and his children. He had loved Miss Ray. 
The reverse of what Lamb said of Hazlitt was true of the 
earl: he was a bad man who did good things. 



My Lady Restless 

Elizabeth Simpson Inchbald 
1753-1821 

My Lady Restless. Walk this way, and I will give 
you her whole character. 

All in the wrong 

It is better to drink of deep griefs than to taste 
shallow pleasures. 

William Hazlitt 

LADY RESTLESS glitters; she changes her shape 
like quicksilver. How shall w^e hold her.^ What skill need 
we bring to the telling of her history? What wisdom, what 
sympathy, to its understanding? Figure and face are of 
surpassing bcaut}^; she is intelligent and productive. Why, 
then, is her life neither failure nor success? If astonished 
at its mediocrity, we suggest honest excuses—early pov¬ 
erty, lack of schooling, a stammer, hot pursuit by lascivi¬ 
ous stage managers, the remembrance of her cold heart 
rises to confront us, and we know why neither the triumph 
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of happiness nor rebirth through sorrow was for her. 

Elizabeth Simpson was born in 1753 near the village of 
Stanningfield, in Norfolk. Her father, a farmer, died 
when she was seven and left a large, slipshod family, of 
which she was the next to the youngest. The Simpsons 
were Roman Catholics, and this was of social advantage to 
the children, because the great houses in the county who 
held by the old faith were well disposed to humbler ad¬ 
herents. The lovely Simpson girls visited, if not quite as 
equals, families superior to their own in birth and breed¬ 
ing. Elizabeth picked up pretty manners among the Nor¬ 
folk gentry, but was not spoiled by their civilities. She was 
never to feel that one class of people was better than an¬ 
other. In her interminable disagreements, she was not 
influenced by her antagonist’s social or moral position; 
she quarrelled because she felt like quarrelling, not because 
her foe—and victim—was poor, underbred, or disreputa¬ 
ble. 

The Simpsons as a family were infatuated with the 
theatre, and whenever a company played in Bury, the 
widow, her six daughters, and her two sons bustled to town 
in a body. Shiftless, idle, exquisitely beautiful, the four 
older sisters were married young to unimportant men bear¬ 
ing the names Hunt, Higsbee, Slender, and Higgins, and 
set up housekeeping in London. As their ideas had never 
ranged above good looks, clothes, gentlemen friends, and 
opportunities of going to the theatre, Elizabeth and little 
Debby lost little by their removal, especially as Elizabeth 
had suffered in comparison with the other girls because of 
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her straight red hair, her thin, childish figure, and trouble¬ 
some stammer. Even Debby, youngest of the Simpsons, 
was, in Elizabeth’s resentful words, “prettier than me.” 

The two boys were sent to school, but whatever Eliza¬ 
beth learned she had to pick up by herself. When hand¬ 
some George announced that he would be an actor, 
Elizabeth felt the injustice of permitting a stupid boy to 
step with ease upon the stage, where ever since she could 
remember she had longed to shine. She said contemptu¬ 
ously that even if she had not gone to school she was the 
better speller. But if this were true, George was, indeed, 
no orthographer; years hence Elizabeth would find a criti¬ 
cism furiously scribbled on the margin of a manuscript she 
had submitted, “Indecent, and not a word spelled right!” 

She was determined to follow George upon the stage, 
but in her household it had often been said that stammer¬ 
ing girls could not be actresses. She had never heard of 
Demosthenes, but was convinced that hard work would 
cure her defect. The empty barn and open fields were her 
practice rooms. She made lists of words over which she 
stumbled, copied choice bits from “elegant extracts,” 
memorized parts in plays in which some day she would, no 
doubt, enthrall the audiences of London. Although when 
she was twelve she said wistfully that she would rather die 
than never see the great world, she was a shy child who 
would rather see than be seen, and would be a shy woman 
in whom bold purposes fought with natural timidity. 
Something of the brusque and the ungracious in the ma¬ 
ture Elizabeth arose from a lack of self-confidence. 
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She has been credited with writing The History of Miss 
Sommerville at the age of fifteen. But the three-volume 
novel was published in London in 1769, before Elizabeth 
left the farm, and at a time when she could not have found 
so much paper on which to scribble. No doubt she was 
capable of making up the trite story, but not of writing 
it; had she dabbled in literature, she would have attempted 
a play rather than a novel, for all her thoughts and hopes 
were focussed on the stage. 

In 1770, when Elizabeth was sixteen, she went to Lon¬ 
don to visit her married sisters. Their London circle was 
made up of shoddy tradesmen and insecure stage folk, 
and when they encouraged Joseph Inchbald to court their 
little sister, he was, perhaps, the best tliey had to offer. 
Twice her age, he was an actor without prospects of im¬ 
provement, useful because he was a quick study, thor¬ 
oughly grounded in stage business—no more. Two 
half-grown sons lived with him, and, although George’s 
mother, who had been his legal wife, was dead, illegitimate 
Bob’s mother was still his mistress. But Josej>h Inchbald 
promised Elizabeth that if she would have him he would 
settle his obligations to Bob’s mother. 

During the past three years the scrawny, red-haired 
child had grown into a tall, beautiful young girl. She was 
delicately shaped, slender, blue-eyed, with rarely perfect 
features. After studying her lover and his proposal with 
cool deliberation, she decided to do nothing in haste. She 
disliked the prospect of returning to the stupidity of 
Stanningfield, was wild to be on the stage, and knew no one 
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except Joseph Inchbald who could put her there; but he 
was only too good to lose, not good enough to keep unless 
she could do no better. 

An hilarious holiday ended in a mad evening at Vaux- 
hall. Elizabeth, strolling beside Mr. Inchbald, sisters and 
brothers-in-law behind and before, staring at the fashion¬ 
ables and listening to her companions’ broad comments 
upon manners and costumes, wished that the night could 
last forever. The Vauxhall restaurant was too expensive 
for Higginses, Hunts, Slenders, and Higbees, and when 
supper time came the party went to the tavern across the 
street. There was nothing pretentious about the showy, 
handsome young women: they wanted good times, hearty 
meals, fine clothes. Elizabeth looked more genteel than the 
others; she was dainty in person and dress, with a sweet 
expression which was no indication of her character. 

Her poor relations had done all they could afford when 
they gave little sister a three weeks’ holiday and produced 
a possible husband. Elizabeth returned to the farm, dis¬ 
consolate indeed, but resolved against a marriage with 
Mr. Inchbald, ‘‘Until time proved the emptiness of all 
other [courses].” Ignoring her suitor, she tried to wheedle 
the elderly manager of the Norwich theatre into allowing 
her to join his troupe, but her stammer spoke more forci¬ 
bly than her pretty coaxing. For a year she lingered, dis¬ 
contented, on the farm, and then, leaving the stock 
romantic note for her mother, she slipped into Norwich 
and took a seat in the London “fly.” She had decided to 
break with her people. Her older sisters had shown neither 
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will nor aptitude for pushing forward her career, and she 
was not eager to renew her acquaintance with Mr. Inch- 
bald. Her family affection was less lively than her ambi¬ 
tion, she had an independent spirit, and last year’s holiday 
had given some reason for shrinking from the intimacies 
of married life in crowded lodgings. 

In the eighteenth century such an escapade as Eliza¬ 
beth’s was more dangerous than it would be today, but her 
reading had fortified her against the most improbable 
perils. She was familiar with the anxieties of those impec¬ 
cable heroines ‘‘Clarissa” and “Pamela,” and it is not un¬ 
likely that as a child she had had some horrifying experi¬ 
ence of her own. As she dared not venture quite alone 
through the dangers of the great city, she planned to stay 
with distant relations who were not likely to interfere with 
her projects or to betray her to her sisters. But being only 
a child in experience, she had not written to these cousins 
to prepare them for her visit. 

The hour of the “fly’s” arrival in London was too late 
for her to find the address that evening, so she took a lodg¬ 
ing near the terminus and went immediately to bed. After 
a restless night, she walked to the house where she expected 
to find her relations. Repeated knocks brought no answer, 
and with dampened spirits she went back to her room to 
sit, forlorn, until time to start for Covent Garden theatre. 
The distance was formidable, and her slender feet were 
used to the soft roads of Norfolk, but, reluctant to spend 
her little hoard, as well as apprehensive lest a chairman 
abduct her, she walked to the theatre and, the play over. 
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back to her room. She was terribly afraid and shuddered 
at the echoing steps behind her and the inquisitive back¬ 
ward stares. It was not strange that so lovely and solitary 
a young girl should attract attention, but Elizabeth read 
a sinister meaning into the curious faces. Her imagination 
was haunted by large, placid women who under their moth¬ 
erly exteriors carried the hearts and purposes of brothel 
keepers. She slept that night in troubled snatches, and 
when morning came, rose with new fears, for previously she 
had not been afraid of these people. Clutching her little 
bandbox, she slipped quietly out and away to seek her 
cousins once again. Her knock was answered, but by 
strangers, who said her relations had moved out of Lon¬ 
don. Elizabeth reflected for a moment, then asked timidly 
if she could stay there that night. The promptness with 
which her request was granted frightened her; fearing 
they meant to work her ruin, she picked up her bandbox 
and fled down the street. Out of curiosity one of the men 
of the house followed her. Looking over her shoulder, she 
caught sight of him, and darted like a swallow to the near¬ 
est dwelling, knocked, and panted out a request for a 
night’s lodging. Glancing back at the man in the street, 
she stammered that she was a dressmaker’s apprentice 
whose mistress had sent her to find a bed, hers being wanted 
by company from the country. Her flushed face and start¬ 
ing tears, her undisguised terror, aroused suspicion; she 
might be one of a thievish gang or an escaped prostitute. 
The woman pulled Elizabeth in and turned the key upon 
her, with ominous mutterings about the constable. Eliza- 
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beth burst into a passion of sobbing in which her jailer’s 
small son joined lustily, howling that he would never go 
to school again unless his mother set free the pretty lady. 
What parent could withstand a threat to a beloved child’s 
education.? The woman unlocked the door and grimly bade 
Elizabeth be off. 

That night Elizabeth walked the London streets. No 
one accosted her, but she felt pursued, an outcast and a 
shameful thing. Two in the morning found her at Holborn 
Bridge watching with burning eyes the York coach start 
from the White Swan Inn. A new scheme occurred to her 
terrified fancy; she would pretend to the landlady that she 
had missed the York coach and thus gain a refuge until 
morning. 

Yesterday’s dainty little lady in besprigged muslin had 
dwindled into a tear-stained, bedraggled, frightened child. 
The mistress of the White Swan looked at her with dis¬ 
approval, but did not reject her appeal. Elizabeth slept 
briefly, and when it grew light freshened her appearance 
with the water in the washstand pitcher. When she came 
downstairs, she said with dignity that she would keep the 
room, but would not require meals, as she intended to spend 
the day with friends. She had forgotten last night’s story 
of missing the York coach. In spite of her exhaustion, she 
walked all that day, eating nothing but rolls bought at a 
bakery. At one point she invaded the office of a theatrical 
manager and asked him for an engagement. He did not 
object to her stammer, and suggested a second interview, 
but when she went again she realized that his design was 
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evil. Out of all the strange London world, this man, who 
had it in his power to grant her heart’s desire, was the only 
one who tried to injure her. 

At this disappointment, her immaturity bent like a 
shield of buckram. To her the battle seemed prolonged; 
its perils, insuperable. Yet it was only four days after her 
hopeful sally into London life that she submitted to fate 
and wrote to one of her sisters. But she did not intend to 
abandon her career; owning herself thwarted, she knew 
that postponement does not constitute defeat. All else now 
smiled upon her. The landlady, convinced that the sweetly 
pretty girl was respectable, invited her to tea; no doubt 
the young lady had intended to elope by the York coach, 
and her young gentleman, detained by parents, had not 
been at the rendezvous. She was impressed with the way 
Elizabeth studied a play before and after the meal and 
was reassured as to her health, when she varied this brain- 
destroying task by reading a love story. 

The behavior of Elizabeth’s sisters was peculiarly un¬ 
friendly. Mrs. Hunt wrote to express disgust at the girl’s 
crazy folly, after which several days elapsed with no sign 
of family interest. Then, by chance, Elizabeth met a 
brother-in-law, who announced his intention of being at 
the White Swan at six o’clock next morning prepared to 
escort her home to Stanningfield. She must have found 
some encouragement in this blunt assertion, for she went 
back to her landlady, paid her bill, picked up her bandbox, 
and repaired to a sister’s house with no intention of being 
taken to her mother’s. Old Mrs. Simpson, unworried by a 
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daughter’s vanishing, mildly gratified to learn of her re¬ 
turn to the family pen, packed up and sent the dresses 
which the runaway had not been able to tuck into the band- 
box, and Elizabeth, delighted at again looking her finest, 
began to repeat the social experiences of her earlier visits. 
Yet she made extraordinary efforts to secure a theatrical 
position. At one interview she flung a kettle of hot water 
over the manager, and thus destroyed both his ardor and 
her chance of an engagement. There is something pitiable 
in the fears of this lovely, unprotected girl. In her novel 
Nature and Art she would recapture her haunted London 
nights in the story of a wretched woman chased by Bow 
Street runners. The frigidity which Elizabeth’s acquaint¬ 
ances would ridicule and admire—the ^^apathy” of which 
her husband was to complain, had been sealed in London 
streets, where every footfall had warned her of a seducer 
and every smiling face seemed to mask a procuress avid 
for her virginity. 

Elizabeth’s relations could not afford to keep her, and 
she would not return to the farm. Swiftly time had con¬ 
vinced her of ‘^the emptiness of all other courses,” and she 
consented to be Joseph Inchbald’s wife. Her sisters hurried 
on the affair. Mr. Inchbald was, like the Simpsons, Roman 
Catholic, and one June evening a priest was called in to 
perform the ceremony. Out of the incident of her hurried 
wedding, Elizabeth would create the shining scene in A 
Simple Story, superb example of an episode raised from 
the hugger-mugger of low life into the realm of high ro¬ 


mance. 
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She passed the evening after the civil ceremony at the 
theatre where her bridegroom played in The Jealous Wife. 
His name is not on the playbill; doubtless he had been 
called upon at the last moment, for he excelled as a quick 
study. But his wife was to earn a reputation for jealousy, 
and the story of that night’s program often raised smiles 
among their acquaintances. Although she did not love her 
middle-aged husband, she regarded him as her property. 
She would hoard love and money, liking to feel they were 
inviolate, kept not to use, but to be. Love and money stood 
for security; they were funds laid up for needy hours, just 
as old women keep a best nightgown and fine cambric 
sheets against their last illness. 

Mr. Inchbald had a summer engagement in Bristol. She 
went with him, more as a pupil than a wife, anxiously look¬ 
ing to him to teach her how to speak, act, please the cap¬ 
tious public. In the early autumn she was allowed to ap¬ 
pear as ‘‘Cordelia” in King Lear^ and kept her stammer in 
order, although at the cost of appearing a marble woman. 
Time went on, she played various parts, and when none was 
assigned to her, sat in the audience observing each refine¬ 
ment of stage business. When the theatre was closed, she 
studied roles in her lodgings. There was more than ambi¬ 
tion, more than a love of art, to hold her to her purpose, 
for the gypsyish, rowdy life appeased the craving for ex¬ 
citement which contended with her fears. The Inchbalds 
played in numberless villages in England and Scotland. In 
rain and wind the frail-looking girl trudged long Scottish 
miles or cadged rides in a farmer’s springless cart. She 
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knew what it was to splash through mud to her knees, to 
send her wet skirts down to be spread before the kitchen 
fire to dry and then put them on, wrinkled and damp. Yet 
life was amusing, with singing, laughter, and badinage 
among the players, innumerable flirtations, sometimes a 
good hot dinner, a bottle of wine, and a game of cards. 

In this rough life Elizabeth suffered from neuralgia; it 
was whispered that she had consumption. Her husband 
grew rheumatic, and often had to be carried to the wings 
in a sedan chair. When one of the couple fell ill, the other 
was a devoted nurse; in periods of good health, they quar¬ 
relled incessantly. Elizabeth disliked her stepson, who 
played juvenile lead and was always hanging about her 
and his father. She was furious at her husband’s fresh in¬ 
fidelities, refused to sleep with him, and appealed to a 
priest to make him behave himself. He was not a good type, 
and in Edinburgh his scandalous behavior resulted in the 
audience hissing him from the stage. After that he was of 
no use to the company. 

But the pair did not separate. They went off to France, 
saying to inquiring friends that they might stay there a 
year, or they might stay there forever; he would support 
them both by painting portraits. As he was a mere dauber, 
this was fantastic, but that was their business. Considered 
as a vacation and even as an education, the continental ex¬ 
perience was valuable. To Elizabeth’s delight, she found 
she was not only intelligible in French, but could under¬ 
stand what was said to her. The beauty of the vast cathe¬ 
drals filled her with happiness and pride; here the Inch- 
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balds worshiped with the best, not as in England, with a 
despised minority. It required a very tough or an extraor¬ 
dinarily sanctified spirit for a Roman Catholic to wor¬ 
ship under the conditions obtaining in their native land; 
Elizabeth was tough, but unsanctified. 

Their money sustained them through eleven weeks of 
wandering and churchgoing. They returned to England 
destitute, reduced, the legend runs, to eating raw turnips 
pulled in a farmer’s field. If thrifty Elizabeth had a guinea 
in each shoe and a third hidden in her bodice, she did not 
produce them. The division of salaries was a principal 
source of her quarrels with Mr. Inchbald; she demanded 
her entire earnings and having forced him to hand them 
over, promptly invested the money. As it was the custom 
for the husband to take all a wife’s salary and shell out a 
trifle to his suppliant wife, it will be seen that if Mr. Inch¬ 
bald was not monogamous, he was either good-natured or 
timid. 

And now the year was 1777, Elizabeth turned twenty- 
four, and the wanderings of the Inchbalds were to touch 
those of the Siddons—of Sarah, the “Tragic Muse,” 
handsome William, her husband, the small fry, Harry and 
baby Sally, and that glamourous youth, Sarah’s younger 
brother, John Philip Kemble. The Roger Kembles, parents 
of Sarah and John Philip, had made a “mixed marriage,” 
and the girls had been brought up in their mother’s 
Protestant faith, the sons in the Catholic, an equitable 
division, of which Elizabeth would make use in A Simple 
Story, John Philip Kemble was nineteen, fresh from the 
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College of St. Omer, and, although determined to be actor 
rather than priest, was of a religious turn of mind. On 
Sundays he edified the Inchbalds and the Siddonses by his 
reading of the Mass, first in sonorous Latin, then in Eng¬ 
lish. All the Kembles were grandly handsome and Sarah 
and John Philip bore themselves like the Immortals. They 
seemed taller than they were, they had the slenderness of 
youth, their eyes expressed more than they were capable of 
feeling, and if their noses were uncommonly large, they 
lent uncommon distinction to their faces. 

But Sarah, two years younger than Elizabeth, was then 
a simple, homely body—mother and wife rather than ac¬ 
tress and artist. She washed and ironed for her family, 
singing as she worked. Elizabeth had never before been 
intimate with such good people as the Siddons; she was 
almost ashamed to quarrel in their hearing. But she could 
not always control her temper, and young John Philip 
Kemble was terrified when she flew at her husband because 
he did not promptly obey the summons to dinner, and tore 
in two the painting on which he was innocently engaged; 
poor man, he had been copying a portrait of the worthy 
Garrick. But it is easy to forgive a pretty face which re¬ 
tains no mark of ill humor, and Elizabeth was a delightful 
and flattering companion. For use in their lighter hours, 
she would busily collect bits of colored paper and silk, 
lengths of wire, thread, needles, pins, out of which the two 
ingenious young people constructed miniature stage prop¬ 
erties which could be used later as toys by the little Sid¬ 
dons. 
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If both were young, she was the elder, and her rough 
experiences had taught her much he had not learned in St. 
Omer’s college. She may have thought wistfully that she 
would have been luckier with such a husband than with her 
Joseph, but the past was the past, and as they were Catho¬ 
lics, divorce did not enter her head. She knew that at heart 
she was cold and unloving. Her hot temper made her ap¬ 
pear reckless, and her trick of stammering out whatever 
came uppermost in her mind had earned her the reputation 
of a wit. But she had few illusions; in these automatic 
utterances she recognized waifs and strays arisen from the 
unconscious, and to this source, in A Simple Story, she 
attributed her impulsive heroine’s flashes of fancy. Her 
own reply to John Philip when, many years later, he asked 
laughingly if she would have had him—^^Dear heart, I’d 
have j-j-jumped at you”—illustrates the quality of her 
“wit.” 

Kemble too, although as yet an innocent boy, had the 
egoist’s cold heart. While he basked in the admiration of 
the auburn-haired Elizabeth, he thought a woman of such 
decision, at times so cross and irritable, was not one to 
make him happy. No one believed harm of their friendship, 
although the sheepish Joseph sometimes scolded his wife 
for wasting hours with young Kemble; aware of her 
“apathy,” he was not uneasy. 

In the summer the households united for a fortnight in 
the country, where they played games in the field of the 
farmer-landlord and of an evening read plays in the inn 
parlour. It was an innocent, happy time, a tranquil lake in 
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the midst of the rough pastures. But the lake was shallow, 
the water seeped into the soil beneath, and the way led 
Elizabeth into barren land. 

In this quiet time she attempted to turn her passion for 
the stage into the writing of a dramatic novel of which she 
would be heroine and John Philip, hero. As she was not a 
passionate woman—she had the detachment of Jane Aus¬ 
ten—she separated her image from herself and made of 
‘‘Miss Milner” an innocent, irresponsible, irresistible 
young beauty. Kemble becomes Dorriforth, a grave, 
strong-willed priest. Miss Milner, his ward, is a Protes¬ 
tant. On the dour Jesuit who exerts an unwholesome in¬ 
fluence over the hero, Elizabeth vented a resentment which 
was more revealing of her religious attitude than was her 
failure to attend servies and go to confession. A dowager 
provides the essential background, and her sentimental 
niece makes the perfect foil for the delicious young heroine. 
A Simple Story consists of two novels. The first, which is 
probably all Elizabeth wrote in 1777, ends with the cele¬ 
brated marriage scene so admirablj" modelled upon the 
hasty ceremony which had made her Mrs. Inchbald. 

Two years later, in 1779, when the Inchbalds were 
playing the York circuit, Joseph died suddenly, under cir¬ 
cumstances which called for investigation by the local 
authorities. There is no reason to suspect Elizabeth of mach¬ 
inations against her luckless husband; his long-standing 
rheumatism had probably affected his heart; but there fol¬ 
lowed inquest and inquiry until she was half mad—with 
^^grief, horror and despair.'^ Little as she loved her hus- 
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band, he was the rock on which she had built her life. Per¬ 
haps she regretted having made him miserable, but he had 
made her miserable many a time. After a week of anguish, 
remorse and embarrassment slipped from her mind, and 
she was able to reflect on how much better off she would be 
without her Joseph. 

Better off financially she was indeed. The expenses of 
the funeral were diminished by “the good people of Leeds,” 
and the company promptly gave her a benefit performance. 
Her savings and investments were considerable; eJoseph 
had left her money; for an actor’s widow she was well- 
to-do. 

Erudite young Kemble composed a Latin epitaph for 
the deceased in which that “most worthy man and his very 
affectionate wife” were extolled in a fashion which must 
have astounded those who had known the Inchbalds. Wary 
now that she was a widow, Kemble not only gave no cause 
for gossip, but even served as go-between when, well within 
the year after Inchbald’s demise, Richard Suett, a young 
comedian, wished in vain to make Elizabeth his wife. 

When she had recovered from the shock of her hus¬ 
band’s death, she worked over the rough draft of her novel, 
and on October 5,1779, packed it into a box and sent it to a 
London doctor who had once attended her, with the request 
that he market it. As her spelling was execrable, her pen¬ 
manship vile, and her paper a bundle of scraps, it is not 
surprising that A Simple Story was returned to the 
author. Meanwhile, she had been writing a farce, work she 
found more congenial, but could not find a purchaser. In 
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her diary she made a decorous if insincere entry: ‘^Began 
this year a happy wife—finished it a wretched widow.” 

Nevertheless, at twenty-six Elizabeth Inchbald, who had 
not liked being married, had attained the liberty for which 
she had left home, for which she had been fighting ever 
since. She could tell herself that money had brought her 
freedom; that if she had been less penurious in the past, 
she would have been forced either to remarry or to become 
the mistress of a titled miscreant, for she was not unaware 
that as an actress she would never be successful. 

Had John Philip then proposed, she might have ac¬ 
cepted him, less because of her liking, than because she be¬ 
lieved he had a great future, but in his references to the 
virtues of her departed spouse, in the dwindling of his 
visits, in his willingness to sponsor Mr. Suett, she read his 
decision not to make her Mrs. Kemble. Probably she knew 
that Kemble was too self-absorbed, too self-important, to 
be comfortable with a clever wife older than himself. Some 
day she might make a brilliant match—she disliked having 
it said that she would not marry again—but freedom was 
precious, and the “apathy” which had tormented Mr. 
Inchbald concealed anxious fears of the marriage relation. 
Elizabeth was unfortunate because her heart forbade love 
and her temper made friendship next to impossible. In her 
dissatisfaction with the little meannesses of which she was 
unhappily aware, she told herself that nothing in her ex¬ 
cept her beauty was worthy of being loved. This made it of 
paramount importance, so that she cherished her loveliness 
next to her money. Had she been able to enter the life of 
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the mind, had she been a genius of the stage like Sarah 
Siddons, if she had had the cultured and secure environ¬ 
ment of Jane Austen, she might have realized the satisfac¬ 
tions of the creative artist. 

She did what she could. In answer to her letter of ap¬ 
plication, Mr. Harris, manager of Covent Garden Theatre, 
offered her an engagement. The pay would be smaller than 
what she had been getting on the York circuit, her ex¬ 
penses would be greater, but she accepted Harris’s terms, 
because she had determined to write for the stage and 
wished to be near the market. From now on, she meant to 
be an actress only as a stopgap in a career, much as other 
literary women served as governesses before they published 
novels. 

Luckily, she was not advertised by Covent Garden as a 
wonderful acquisition, and the audience was not prepared 
to be coarsely critical. It was fortunate, too, that her first 
part required male costume which showed to advantage her 
tall, slender figure and enhanced by contrast the delicate 
beauty of her face. Mr. Harris could use her in roles in 
which she had little to say, but, although she did not stam¬ 
mer on the stage, she spoke with a deliberation painful to 
listeners. In order to get his money’s worth, he insisted 
that she appear in the pantomime where she could be silent 
and look perfectly lovely. Elizabeth protested fiercely, feel¬ 
ing it was a degradation, saying that the stares of the 
theatregoers were insulting. She quarreled with Mr. Harris 
as fearlessly as she had quarreled with Joseph Inchbald. 
Sometimes she was at fault; sometimes he was, as when he 
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would neither read nor return three farces which she had 
unwisely handed him. She had based one of her farces upon 
Massinger’s The Old Law, a favorite with Charles Lamb— 
a century later Anthony Trollope would use it for The 
Fixed Period —and if we can see nothing jolly in the ex¬ 
termination of elderly ladies and gentlemen, it is doubtless 
owing to some foible of our own. After Elizabeth wrested 
her play from Harris, she submitted it to the celebrated 
comedian Colrnan, and when he rejected it, she fell ill with 
disappointment and went to her old mother at Stanning- 
field. Mrs. Simpson, who had been an indifferent parent, 
had grown a Tartar and had returned Elizabeth’s letters 
unread; but there had been a reconciliation, and as the visit 
lasted only a week a fresh quarrel was avoided. 

Back in London, Elizabeth used her free hours in writ¬ 
ing and in study. As books could be neither eaten nor 
worn, she considered their purchase an extravagance; nor 
would she spend her money on proper writing materials. 
Although her beauty was as precious as her virtue, her 
clothes cost next to nothing, and her charming little sitting 
room had only the necessary furniture. These niggling 
ways were less strange than pitiful, and it is pleasant to 
learn that she took something of a creator’s joy in making 
much out of little; to be daintily gowned and agreeably 
housed at almost no expense gave her artistic satisfaction. 

Lovers flocked about the beautiful young widow; some 
proposed matrimony, others hinted at a life of easy virtue. 
But as Mr. Harris, the manager, divided between wrath 
and admiration, observed, ‘‘That woman Inchbald is vowed 
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to chastity and a garret”; and when a fanciful story of her 
sleeping with him was circulated, the Green Room cried, 
‘^Impossible!” 

It was also impossible to predict her mood of the next 
moment. She might part with an acquaintance with protes¬ 
tations of constant affection and next day refuse to speak 
to him. She was known to have pushed and shoved a caller 
out of her apartment. An intimate friend encountered her 
strolling in St. James’s park, tall as a birch sapling, 
stately as a swan, her dress of transparent black muslin, 
the tiniest of parasols tilted over her auburn hair, and, as 
a foil beside her, an unfortunate “dumpy woman in white.” 
She returned his greeting with a cold stare and sailed on, 
silent, inscrutable, down the graveled walk. Enraged at the 
snub, he wrote Elizabeth that she was not only capricious 
but ill-bred and, what was more, Mr. and Mrs. Siddons, 
Mr. and Mrs. Twiss, and Mr. John Philip Kemble all 
agreed with him. 

Who were these people who agreed with her critic.^ The 
Siddons we remember, and John Philip. Mrs. Twiss was 
Sarah Siddons’ sister, married to the admirable but 
melancholy Twiss, a scholarly man who gathered in his 
friends and relations for Sunday dinners. Once a week 
Elizabeth ate his roast beef and joined in the talk of those 
who loved the stage. To the theatrical world Sarah Siddons 
was the Tragic Muse, but to Mr. Twiss, Elizabeth was 
“dear Muse.” Hazlitt tells us that Kemble and Sheridan, 
Mary Wollstonecraft, and Mrs. Inchbald talked one live- 
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long day on Love and he was as sorry, as we confess our¬ 
selves, at not having heard their conversation. 

Sarah and her brother, who were playing at Drury 
Lane, would have liked Elizabeth to move from Covent 
Garden to their theatre. But they would have refused to 
appear in her farces; their majestic bearing, noble beauty, 
deep, haunting voices belonged to tragedy. So Elizabeth 
stayed where she was and wrote her little comedies. When 
she made her first sale to Mr. Harris, she felt rich and 
moved down one flight in her lodging house. In 1784 she 
was paid 100 guineas for The MoguVs Tale. The bulk of 
these earnings went to her mother and her indigent sisters, 
for beside her parsimony ran a liberal vein; but she kept a 
basket of gold coins in her parlour, a shocking example of 
‘‘conspicuous consumption.” Sometimes she would give an 
ostentatious present and in her subsequent fright at wan¬ 
ton extravagance would carry up her coals and the water 
for washing rather than pay the servant. Again she would 
play silly, schoolgirlish pranks, such as running up the 
steps of strange houses, ringing the bells, and making off 
before discovery. At intervals she felt stirrings of the re¬ 
ligious impulse, but these were fleeting; she took a carping 
pleasure in pointing out discrepancies in the teachings of 
her church. These eccentricities forced themselves upward 
through the crust of repression. Elizabeth was sane, meant 
no harm to others, scarcely knew her own unhappiness, and 
was puzzled at the difference between her behaviour and 
that of virtuous tame women. 

What Elizabeth had escaped may be guessed by the 
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fates of her sisters Dolly, the barmaid, and Debby, the 
prostitute. Her brother George, forced to leave the coun¬ 
try, died miserably abroad. Her own taste frequently led 
her to consort with the nether world, and her most intimate 
friend was a prostitute. 

Elizabeth expected her respectable friends to be of 
practical service. Francis Twiss reconciled her with those 
whom she had foolishly offended, criticized her plays, and 
paid only deserved compliments. To Elizabeth, irritable, 
captious as she was, his services were priceless. Thomas 
Holcroft, the actor-playwright, made famous by The Road 
to Riiin, and William Godwin, the philosopher, leader of a 
group of intellectual liberals, were also her literary ad¬ 
visers, Tough, clever little Holcroft was looking out for a 
fourth wife, but Elizabeth had no wish to oblige him; what 
she wanted was a little advice and a vast deal of admira¬ 
tion. Her friendship with Godwin was broken off in a pas¬ 
sion when he announced his marriage to the unfortunate 
Mary Wollstonecraft. Elizabeth loved him not, and her 
tears were but a symptom of her disease, of the miserliness 
which corroded her life. When Mary died in childbirth, 
Godwin wrote Elizabeth a disagreeable note, which she 
should have disregarded. But she attempted to justify her 
rudeness to his dead wife, and hateful messages flew back 
and forth, until she ended the correspondence with a blunt 
refusal to have anything more to do with him. 

Long before the quarrel, Godwin and Holcroft had read 
A Simple Story and persuaded her to tack on an inap¬ 
posite statement on early education. These clever gentle- 
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men hoped to find in so clever a lady an agent for the 
propagation of their philosophical ideas. Both disap¬ 
proved of violence and were simple, kindly men who wished 
to better society by educating the masses. But they could 
do little with Mrs. Inchbald, whose ambition was confined 
to making money. She had no political theories to expound, 
and the possibility of offending the government startled 
her into protesting that she loved her King and adored her 
Queen. When Godwin urged her to begin a second novel, 
she remembered how hard she had worked over the first, 
and although A Simple Story had pleased the intellectual 
few, that was not what she had hoped; she had wanted a 
wide public, sensational sales, and golden guineas to salt 
down in annuities. 

Godwin and Holcroft goaded her into starting a didac¬ 
tic novel, but the story soon ran away from them, and 
Elizabeth herself could not control her puppets. Although 
Nature and Art had admirers, among them Charles Lamb, 
who politely called it a ^‘dainty, sweet book,” it is an 
absurd rigmarole which will reward most liberally the 
reader who takes all but two scenes as nonsense. Of these, 
I rate more highly the chase of the unmarried mother by 
the Bow Street runners; the terror of Elizabeth’s lonely 
days in London is used here with an effect equal to the 
transplantation of her marriage into A Simple Story, The 
bizarre episode in the court room, which has been more 
generally admired, seems to me too grotesque for tragedy 
and too ugly for farce. Everything else in Nature and Art 
is funny; two male cousins are the protagonists; one, the 
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virtuous, has been educated by Nature; the other is the 
product of Art, and is therefore destined to be a vile 
seducer, to become a judge, and to condemn the mother of 
his own child to be hanged. Henry, the good cousin, dis¬ 
covers a naked babe within the wood and carries it to his 
sweetheart. When convinced that it is not a monkey, she 
consents to hide the baby “in a distant chamber belonging 
to the dreary parsonage.” For five weeks the infant’s pres¬ 
ence is not suspected; when discovery is made, the young 
lady’s father, a clergyman, turns her out of doors, for al¬ 
though the baby is not hers, he suspects his daughter of 
the worst. After many trials, the young man who has been 
educated by Nature will marry the young lady. But only 
evil comes to those who trust their honour to the products 
of Art. 

How could a woman capable of writing A Simple Story 
produce the bathos of Nature and Art? Because, harassed 
and vexed by a thesis, she had set life aside and entered the 
world of “as if,” where formulae must infallibly produce 
certain results. But in A Simple Story Mrs. Inchbald used 
the stuff of life, lifting it sufficiently above the common¬ 
place to surround it with an air of romanticism, but not 
enough to distort or force false conclusions. Yet the better 
book presented her with an extremely difficult problem, for 
it was necessary to make Dorriforth, the “implacable,” 
forgive his daughter without losing face, and as she had 
done nothing to offend liim and was as charming as she was 
innocent, this was not easy. Nevertheless, Mrs. Inchbald 
reached a conclusion in which the finest harmony exists be- 
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tween the ‘‘implacable Dorriforth,” Matilda, and the 
reader. 

A Simple Story, incomparably the finest of Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s literary work, is, like Emily Eden’s Semi-Attached 
Couple, a witness to the value of maturity; each was begun, 
and then abandoned for a long period. Probably the 
second half of Elizabeth’s book, which is complete in itself, 
was not written until 1791, eleven years after the first 
draft, when she was no longer the coquettish young wife 
of an elderly husband, indulging in fantasy, herself the 
heroine. The second part begins with Miss Milner’s death; 
in the withholding of the lovely unfortunate’s Christian 
name there has always seemed to me wonderful delicacy, 
the implication that she has been set apart for sorrow; she 
has not even the intimate designation which is the right of 
any young girl. Miss Milner is dying; caprice, her worst 
fault, long since made her a faithless wife; she fled from 
before the face of the “implacable Dorriforth” with their 
child; she has been exiled many years, and now implores 
him to receive their innocent daughter, for she herself is 
about to enter the “horrid habitation” of the grave. The 
prelude is very moving. 

A contemporary of Mrs. Inchbald believed A Winterns 
Tale the source of the second half of A Simple Story; 
others attributed it to the treatment which Henry VIII 
accorded Anne Bullen and their daughter. Princess Eliza¬ 
beth. But if Matilda must be assigned to a prototype, let 
this be Miranda of The Tempest, for she is as innocent and 
as royal as the lady of the magic isle. 
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The book was to have unbounded influence upon the 
ideals of women and on the novel of the future. ‘‘Dorri- 
forth,” refined and made capable of generosity, becomes 
Miss Austen’s “Darcy”; he is among the origins of 
“Rochester” and “HeathcUff”; Mrs. Clive’s “Paul Fer- 
roll” and Byron’s demoniac heroes are akin to him. He is 
cruel, unjust, tyrannical; he rules by fear; his appeal is to 
those who desire a master and would gladly crouch in dust 
before his feet. 

The 1790’s were prosperous years for Mrs. Inchbald. 
Her plays and her novels made money, she won lottery 
prizes, until she became extravagant and engaged a maid 
to answer the door and fetch the tea-tray. Elizabeth’s 
beauty was undimmed, except for a slight roughness of the 
skin, the result of stage cosmetics, and artists were eager 
to sketch or paint the lovely Mrs. Inchbald, among them 
Tom Lawrence, who was then courting now one, now the 
other of the Siddons sisters. Elizabeth had no lack of 
gentlemen friends, but one of them had a wife and could 
not marry her, another was a rake and would not, a third 
was poor. They afforded her what she loved—purposeless, 
amusing flirtations. 

Over these pleasant years hovered inescapable shadows. 
The youngest of the Simpsons, of whom she had said 
wryly, “My sister Debby is prettier than me,” ended her 
wild life in wretched poverty. Touched in conscience, 
Elizabeth exerted her uncommon efficiency in making her 
comfortable, summoned a priest to hear the poor soul’s 
confession, stayed until all was over, and paid for a decent 
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funeral. Another sister became an invalid, and Elizabeth 
pared her own expenses to the bone to keep her warmed and 
fed—and far away. But the shadow which seemed darkest 
to her beautiful blue eyes was the fear of age and the con¬ 
sequent loss of loveliness. A front tooth broke, and the 
‘^heartless dentist” would not see the tragic import of the 
catastrophe. Neuralgia came of that and drew her face 
with pain. If she were fated to lose her looks, it was the 
more incumbent on her to retain her money. She redoubled 
her frugality. She saved because the face of insecurity 
made her tremble; she saved from habit, and because her 
investments proved her a successful woman. 

Mrs. Inchbald had ceased to be intimate with Sarah 
Siddons. Like Mr. Siddons, she had come to think the 
Tragic Muse ‘Hoo grand.” She had quarrelled also with 
Sarah’s brother, John Philip, and for years refused to 
speak to him; but when he left England for a long absence, 
she managed his affairs with loyal discretion. Among her 
virtues was her tenderness towards young people; Harry 
Siddons and his very youthful uncle, Charles Kemble, en¬ 
joyed calling upon her; she was fond of the ill-fated sisters, 
Maria and Sally, and openly regretting that she had never 
borne a child, she took delight in caring for a baby boy 
who lived in her lodginghouse. 

Her plays, except for Lovers’" Vows, are all forgotten, 
and that is remembered only because it is embalmed in the 
handsome drawing room of Mansfield Park, None but the 
‘^darkling mole” reads her introductions to the many- 
volumed edition of plays produced by the Theatres Royal, 
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although there are refreshing bits of candid criticism for 
the mole’s perusal. Her memoirs, written between 1801 
and 1805 and rumoured to be full of the most delicious 
scandal, were burned shortly before her death, her religious 
adviser having persuaded her to an action which we ought 
to approve. 

The turn of the century had seen her health decline and 
her interest in religion deepen. Except for little griefs at 
long partings, little fusses when her feelings were hurt, 
and querulous regrets for her waned beauty, her attention 
was centred upon her worn and wayward soul. Her piety 
did not make her easier to live w'ith. At fifty she installed 
herself in a house belonging to a Roman Catholic com¬ 
munity, a delightful place surrounded by an entrancing 
garden; meals were served with a daintiness pleasing to 
exquisite Mrs. Inchbald; she w^as permitted to entertain 
visitors at tea in a private sitting room. At first she could 
not find w ords to praise the house and management; then 
she quarrelled with the matron, flounced out, and back 
again into dingy lodgings. There we find her at the very 
top of a house, where her noble view^ of the Thames by day 
lost all its charms after nightfall because she confidently 
expected to be burned to death before morning. 

There had never been a quarrel betw^een Elizabeth and 
Amelia Opie, wdiom she had known a quarter of a century, 
ever since Amelia had been Miss Alderson of Norwich. 
Every Christmas Mrs. Opie had sent her old friend a box 
of goodies, and as each of Mrs. Opie’s books w^as published, 
a copy came to Elizabeth. In 1820 Mrs. Inchbald received 
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the final parcel. When she wrote her thanks, she said that 
her friend’s books lay on the drawing-room table and that 
she heard their praises, but had not read them, because she 
was occupied with “so many reflections concerning a -future 
world and there are on that awful subject, so many books 
unread, that I think every moment lost, which impedes my 
gaining information from holy and learned authors.” 

In 1820, when Mrs. Inchbald was sixty-seven, she was 
interviewed by a newspaper man, who found her seated at 
a table spread with clippings which she insisted on reading 
to him. They were not on the subjects of her religious 
views or of her achievements as actress, playwright, novel¬ 
ist, and editor; all referred to her beauty. 



The Devotee 


Amelia Alder son Opie 
1769-1853 

Thy portrait, dear Amelia, in my sight, 

My eyes are charmed with beauty’s blooming flower; 

But when thy books my sympathy excite, 

I feel thy genius, the sublimer power; 

Pleased of thy various charms to bless the whole, 

I praise thy form, and idolize thy soul. 

William Hayley (on receiving Amelia’s portrait) 

WILLIAM HAYLEY ranks neither wisest nor best 
among poets and men, and the transports of his florid 
verse must be moderated, if we are to arrive at his real 
opinion of Mrs. Opie. Had he written with the candour 
suitable between elderly friends, I believe he would have 
expressed his feelings thus: ‘‘The portrait you so kindly 
sent pleases me because it is an excellent likeness of a very 
pretty old lady. When I look at it and reflect upon the 
positive deluge of novels, poems, short stories, moral tales 
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which have poured from your pen, my admiration for your 
appearance—which, considering your age, deserves high 
commendation—is enhanced by my recollection of the 
entertainment your works so liberally supply. But what I 
like best in you is your charming disposition. I consider 
you an ideal woman of the enlightened nineteenth century, 
because in your person are united beauty, talent, and 
goodness!” And if this is what Mr. Hayley meant, he was 
not far from the mark. 

But that was Amelia as he knew her. The flighty Miss 
Alderson of Norwich and the conscience-searching Mrs. 
Opie of her private journal were alike strangers to the 
hospitable Hayley. Yet they, too, were Amelia. A woman 
who lives to be eighty-four may seem to tlie casual observer 
to have passed through a bewildering series of changes, 
but in many respects she has lived and she will die the same 
little girl who first became conscious of her own small self. 
Let us see how life acted upon Amelia Alderson Opie. 

She was born in 1769, a year dignified by the births of 
Wellington and of Napoleon. Her father was a Norwich 
doctor, a handsome, clever, kindly man; her mother, who 
had been born in India, was a pious invalid with Methodist 
sympathies. A timid woman, she was anxious lest Amelia, 
too, should suffer from irrational fears, but she need not 
have distressed herself; her daughter and only child was 
not to be daunted by what could be seen or handled. Little 
Amelia impressed her small friends by fondling an infant’s 
skeleton borrowed from her father’s dispensary and by the 
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nonchalance with which she tossed nosegays and pennies 
over the wall of the insane asylum to the wretches lurking 
within. Mrs. Alderson had long been dead when her peni¬ 
tent daughter wrote, 

‘‘Time was when gaily hurrying from thy sight 
From home I flew abroad to seek delight; 

When e’er thy mild restraints impatience moved, 

And more thy lessons tired me, than improved.” 

She was not the only lively girl to be bored by the admoni¬ 
tions of an invalid mother. 

But Dr. Alderson never bored his daughter. He was a 
liberal in politics and in religion, but had been a minister’s 
son and continued to occupy a pew in the Unitarian chapel. 
In Norwich the Unitarians comprised most of the bet¬ 
ter educated and aspiring townspeople, and good talk 
abounded in Dr. Alderson’s circle. Few little girls enjoyed 
as much adult society and as much childish freedom as his 
daughter Amelia. She went to school, took lessons in music 
and dancing, and at other times did as she pleased. The 
gayest season in Norwich was that of the Assizes, when the 
judges and the lawyers with their clerks came bustling 
into town. Amelia would be in the street waiting for the 
pageant of arrival, ready to dart into the courtroom at 
the heels of the dignitaries. First came the “javelin men,” 
then the justices robed in scarlet. Little page boys raced 
beside the coaches; there were flowers everywhere; the 
silver harnesses jingled, and everyone was jolly—except 
the prisoners tucked out of sight to await their doom. 
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Amelia was probably the only little girl in Norwich who 
ever sat beside the judge while he held court, and she was 
never very clear as to the means by which she reached this 
coign of vantage. In later life she insisted that she had 
never gone to a trial which might terminate in the death 
penalty, but it was not altogether easy in those days to 
avoid hanging, and Amelia’s protest was rather conven¬ 
tional than sincere. Although far from cruel, she wished, 
like the boy in the fairy tale, to ‘‘shiver and shake.” 

When Amelia was fifteen, her mother died, and she, who 
had long been her father’s companion, was promoted to 
being his hostess and housekeeper. As he could afford to 
keep a competent staff, her duties were largely social, al¬ 
though she assisted him with his charity patients. The hall 
on the ground floor was the clinic where these humble sick 
folk sat on benches each waiting his turn for advice and 
medicine. Amelia calculated that the number whom her 
father treated without charge rose each week into the 
hundreds. 

When Mrs. Alderson died, the doctor was only forty. 
He never remarried, but lived for his practice, his many 
friends, and his daughter. He accepted Amelia as she was 
and thought her perfect; the only parental admonition she 
ever heard from him was the expression of the conventional 
hope that she would never give her dead mother cause to 
blush. His professional visits took him to the homes of rich 
Unitarians and Quakers and when he went out of town, as 
for example to the Gurneys in their fine house of Earlham, 
Amelia rode her pony by the side of her father’s horse. 
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One of the Gurney children was to become the celebrated 
Elizabeth Fry; they were all younger than Amelia, who 
considered herself their big sister. 

The house of the erudite Mrs. John Taylor was the 
center of a Norwich literary coterie which became quite 
brilliant during the Assizes, when the usual number was 
increased by legal dignitaries from out of town. Amelia 
began early in life to attend these functions, where it was 
felt that the presence of a pretty, good-natured girl who 
sang and played with enthusiasm added to the charm of 
the gathering. When she told Mrs. Taylor that she hoped 
to be an authoress and, opening her reticule, artlessly pro¬ 
duced samples of her poems, the elder lady sensibly advised 
her to write verses which could be set to music. Nothing 
could add more to the popularity of a young girl or to the 
general pleasure of an evening than to have her sit down 
to the harp or spinet and sing to her own accompaniment. 
It was delightful to watch our young lady arrange her 
rustling hoop skirts as she seated herself at the little piano, 
toss back her long auburn ringlets, cast a glance of her 
languishing, but by no means unobservant, blue eyes about 
the circle, and then open her mouth like a linnet while the 
ostrich tips on her coquettish bonnet vibrated in sympathy. 

The measure of her poetic gift may be taken from her 
own favourite, ‘‘The Poor Hindoo.” As a prelude to its 
rendition, Amelia explained that an Englishman residing 
in India was about to marry one of his own race. In prepa¬ 
ration for the event, he had dismissed his native mistress. 
As she travelled into the interior by means of a palanquin, 
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she was heard to sing a plaintive lament. By some unspeci¬ 
fied means, the air reached the ears of a Mr. Biggs, in 
England, a friend of Amelia, who recorded the melody to 
which she fitted her poem. This is the opening stanza: 

’Tis thy will, and I must leave thee: 

O! then, best-beloved, farewell! 

I forbear, lest I should grieve thee, 

Half my heartfelt pangs to tell. 

Soon a British fair will charm thee, 

Thou her smiles will fondly woo; 

But though she to rapture warm thee. 

Don’t forget 

TIIY POOR HINDOO. 

Each stanza, less touching than its predecessor, ended 
with the refrain ‘‘Thy Poor Hindoo’’ printed in capitals. 
Occasionally the spelling was Hindu. 

If a sense of rhyme and rhythm and an ear for music 
were the only essential qualities of a poet, we could award 
Amelia a posthumous medal as a British bard; all these 
were hers. Sometimes, too, a touch of genuine feeling crept 
into her sentimental verses, as in “Portrait the Fourth,” 
which commemorates her father, in a lugubrious collection 
entitled Lays for the Dead, 

William Godwin and Thomas Holcroft, liberals, able 
men, and authors, frequently visited Dr. Alderson. What 
more natural than for them to encourage their host’s 
pretty daughter, when she told them that a power within 
assured her that she could do better than compose songs 
And when Mrs. Siddons played “Lady Randolph” in Nor- 
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wich, what more timely than for Amelia to visit her, a 
manuscript in her dimpled hands? Mrs. Siddons was 
charmed with the engaging young playwright, but was 
not disposed to act in her drama. At long last the Norwich 
amateurs performed Adelaide^ with Amelia playing the 
lead. 

Not everyone in Norwich approved of Dr. Alder- 
son’s talented daughter. There were those who said she was 
too ‘^dressy,” that she flirted, was frivolous, and not a 
Christian. Many years later in ‘^Appearance Is against 
Her,” Amelia referred to such ill-natured gossip and wrote 
that the impulsive behaviour of her heroine gave grounds 
for suspicions, which although unfounded, ought to have 
been avoided. Amelia did not censure society for its con¬ 
demnation of an artless girl. Her message to women was 
always a counsel of submission. 

In each stage of her long life she exhausted the joys of 
the present before she advanced into the future, and many 
years passed before she settled down to the business of 
writing. To outsiders she seemed perennially young and 
frivolous; inwardly she winced as she reflected that if she 
did not marry before she was thirty, she would be pitied 
as a confirmed spinster. She had admirers, among them a 
mysterious “Mr. B.”, but he was married. Whether her 
passion for this gentleman was genuine or a figment of her 
ardent fancy it is impossible to determine, but one point is 
certain; Amelia never misbehaved. She had less to gain by 
marrying than other Norwich girls, for her life with her 
father was highly agreeable, she had plenty of money to 
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spend, and every year went to London on a long visit. She 
throve on compliments and adored innocent flirtations, 
pleasures which must be given up when she became a 
matron. It was her habit always to keep people waiting; 
she chose to arrive at a party after the rest of the company 
had assembled, and then she would not seat herself like the 
more demure young ladies, but would circulate among the 
groups with a dancing step; Amelia called this “capering.” 

Among her admirers she numbered William Godwin, but 
he was much older than she, he had no money, and disap¬ 
proved of the institution of marriage. Although a dry man 
and a sensible, he grew skittish, played games with Amelia, 
and stole a slipper fallen from her pretty foot. He was 
always eager to serve his friends, and when Amelia came to 
London, but stayed in Southgate far from the liberal 
literary group, he told her she ought to move nearer the 
centre. She replied coquettishly that she preferred to be in 
Southgate because her affections were involved. Godwin 
disgustedly admonished her to be ruled only by Reason. 
After they parted, feeling he had done less than his duty 
by a young literary woman, he composed a letter telling 
her that she must keep her eyes open, think more critically 
about the society she frequented, and above all else, estab¬ 
lish herself on Principles. With a scorpion sting, he added 
that if she could not see the difference between her South- 
gate friends and his London circle she would prove herself 
a person on whom the best of talk would be thrown away. 
But Amelia saw in Godwin’s admonitions only signs of his 
admiration. 
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The actor-playwright Thomas Holcroft, author of The 
Road to Ruin, was also numbered in the loose category of 
Amelia’s beaux, although he had already married three 
wives and, having been born in 1745, was twenty-four 
years older than Dr. Alderson’s sprightly daughter. He 
was shopworn and faded, a tough little, tight little man 
who had once been a jockey; but he was immensely clever, 
and his latest play was a riotous success. He, too, advised 
her in the career of which she talked so much and did so 
little. When she sent him her play Adelaide, he returned it 
with the couplet, 

At seventeen. 

You promised much. Remember! Keep your word. 

Through Holcroft, Amelia met the beautiful widow 
Elizabeth Inchbald. These four, Godwin, Holcroft, Mrs. 
Inchbald, and Amelia, were more or less Norwich folk, and, 
as was natural, they were intimate in London, while at 
home they would have been mere acquaintances. Although 
Mrs. Inchbald was fifteen years older than Amelia, her 
figure was slender and her face of timeless perfection. She 
cared little for her reputation as a writer, but was in love 
with her own beauty, which she held like a cup of delicate 
porcelain. She was very easily offended, and if Amelia had 
been less sweet-tempered they could not have been friends. 
When the younger woman noticed that Mrs. Inchbald 
resented the attentions Mr. Godwin paid her, she put 
Elizabeth in good humour by a pretence of preferring Mr. 
Holcroft. Dr. Alderson admired Mrs. Inchbald; it was a 
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sentiment he could not always feel for his daughter’s 
friends, but he did not go so far as to court the handsome 
widow. 

In Norwich, Amelia had become acquainted with the 
Siddons family, and in London, counted them as friends. 
The little girls, Sally and Maria, were now very young 
ladies home from school in Calais, and Maria was so beauti¬ 
ful that at her side Amelia’s prettiness seemed a little 
vapid. There was a new baby, Cecelia, whom Mrs. Siddons 
was nursing, although she was not well, for she had caught 
cold by returning to the stage within a month of her con¬ 
finement. 

In this year, 1794, Amelia had what she would always 
consider the ‘‘Time of her Life.” Even the most apathetic 
felt the strain of the political situation, and Amelia had 
always hungered for excitement more than for those tamer 
pleasures which were supposed to appeal to young ladies. 
Her home town, Norwich, was in evil odor with the govern¬ 
ment as a “nest of traitors” and “a hotbed of sedition.” 
The French Revolution, which had been hailed as a new 
day by liberals in politics and dissenters in religion, had 
already been suffused by blood, and such moderates as Dr. 
Alderson had withdrawn their approval. Long after sus¬ 
pected traitors had lost the power or even the will to work 
harm, the government made arrests, and now there were to 
be Treason Trials in London, with hideous punishments 
hovering over the accused. Thomas Holcroft, Amelia’s 
friend, was one of the men to go on trial for his life. Amelia 
persuaded herself that if the verdict went against the ac- 
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cused, she and her father would emigrate to Philadelphia, 
but judging from the way that excellent doctor clung to 
his house and his practice, this bold fancy was unjustified. 

Every day she went to the October trials, and after 
Horne Tooke’s acquittal she fought through the crowd to 
fling her arms around his neck and give him a warm, con¬ 
gratulatory kiss. 

In the London literary circle of which Amelia felt her¬ 
self a unit, only Mary Wollstonecraft had an appreciable 
effect upon her later work, and this was purely involuntary 
and never known to Mary herself, since it consisted in her 
living a life out of which Amelia constructed a novel. 

When they became acquainted, Mary was being intro¬ 
duced as Mrs. Gilbert Imlay, a lady recently returned 
from France with her little daughter Fanny. It was under¬ 
stood that the marriage had been informal, but British 
people were inclined to think that no marriage could be 
decently solemnized in godless France, and Mary was re¬ 
ceived by the Siddonses, the Twisses, and other respectable 
families. Captain Imlay was not living with his handsome, 
brilliant wife, and Amelia heard that the poor soul had 
twice attempted to kill herself since his desertion. Then 
friends whispered that Mrs. Imlay was pregnant and that 
Godwin, whom Mrs. Inchbald considered her property, 
was the father; soon that philosophic gentleman, who had 
preached against the institution of marriage, announced 
that he had made Mary, Mrs. Godwin. When Mrs. Inch- 
bald heard the news, she ran from the room in a tempest of 
angry tears, but Amelia, although intensely curious, was 
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not disposed to blame either party to the marriage. She 
did not know that she had reason to be grateful to Mary, 
who had unwittingly provided her with a neat little kitchen 
cabinet stuffed with choice ingredients from which she 
would stir up the books which Miss Mitford, with faint 
scorn, was to call her ‘‘puddings.” From Mary she had 
gained her heroine educated in the “new freedom”; Mary 
had provided Amelia with abundant material such as the 
seduction of the female protagonist, desertion, illegitimate 
offspring, attempted suicide, acquisition of a legal hus¬ 
band, physical decline, and death. She never admitted the 
salient fact that tlie sorrows of her heroine were not caused 
by her sins, but by her indifference to the speech of people. 

In the spring of 1797 Amelia, in her twenty-eighth year, 
accepted a proposal of marriage from the Cornish painter, 
plain John Opie. She had met him at a Norwich party, 
where according to her custom she had been a late arrival; 
in a wonderfully brief time he asked her to be his wife. He 
was thirty-six, a successful London artist whose portrait 
of old Mrs. Delaney, the pet of King George and Queen 
Charlotte, had made him the fashion with the aristocracy. 
He was better read than frivolous Amelia, and though his 
accent sounded barbarous in the ears of gentility, he talked 
with rare good sense. But all Amelia’s relations, especially 
the excellent Dr. Alderson, opposed the match and not with¬ 
out reason, for John Opie had the manners of a Cornish 
labourer, his idea of fun was a rough practical joke, and 
among men he swore like a pirate. He had recently divorced 
his wife and, although she had left him for a military 
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man and gossip said she had had two children before her 
marriage to John Opie, there were others who thought her 
a harmless, pretty little woman, neglected by an unkind 
husband. They had lived together for twelve years, but 
towards the close of their married life, he had become in¬ 
fatuated with his gifted pupil Jane Beetham, and Mary 
Opie had been left to lierself in the grim house on Berners 
Street, until she went out of it with her major, whom, by the 
way, she married as soon as she was free and to whom she re¬ 
mained faithful. Immediately after her departure, John 
Opie sued for divorce and, as divorce was then a rarity, to 
gain it cost him trouble and, what to him was more serious, 
great expense. As soon as he was legally free, he went to 
Jane Beetham’s father and asked for his daughter’s hand. 
The Beethams had not understood that his ambitions 
tended in Jane’s direction and let him see that they con¬ 
sidered him presumptuous. Close on these events came his 
meeting with Amelia and his hasty proposal of marriage. 
To those familiar with the situation it seemed as if he 
wished to prove to the Beethams that, if he could not have 
Jane, he could have Miss Alderson. 

Amelia was shrewd enough to know that it might be said 
of her that she “had gone through the wood to pick up a 
crooked stick,” but she wished to live in London and she 
felt it was time to give up being a young girl and become a 
matron. She tried to reconcile her father to the marriage. 
He was fond of music, and Mr. Opie played the flute. She 
could mention Opie’s London vogue as a portraitist, the 
esteem in which her circle held him for his plain, sensible 
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language—both Mrs. Siddons and Mrs. Inchbald admired 
his solid conversation. Then, too, he had no debts and was 
meticulous in money matters. She did not know that he had 
behaved shabbily towards his early patron, ‘Tetcr Pin¬ 
dar,” or that he was niggardly, almost to miserliness. She 
could obscure the sharp corners of her engagement only by 
enveloping them in cozy, delicately coloured clouds. Thus, 
she told an old friend that her lover had “staggered” her 
by saying that if Dr. Alderson would share their London 
home, “he would joyfully consent.” In reality, if Amelia 
had been marrying into the royal family her father would 
not have exchanged his house, his patients, and his friends 
for London, where he was always ill at ease. Except when 
his son-in-law was dying, he avoided Berners Street. 

If the “Cornish wonder” had not been a peculiarly 
masculine, virile type, if Amelia had not dreaded being 
called a confirmed spinster, she would scarcely have ac¬ 
cepted Opie. Her affection for her bridegroom lacked 
warmth, and as she candidly expressed it, “the claims of 
my father will always be superior to any charms that a 
lover can hold out.” 

Dr. Alderson paid for an elaborate trousseau and prom¬ 
ised Opie a generous allowance of two hundred guineas per 
annum. Yet Amelia was not married from her father’s 
house, but in Marylebone church in London, May 8, 1798. 

Opie took his new wife to the house on Berners Street, 
which was redolent of the first Mrs. Opie. Amelia longed to 
redecorate, but her bridegroom said that was impossible, 
as he had few commissions and money was tight because of 
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the war scare. He was careful not to let Amelia know the 
extent of his resources. She behaved beautifully, did not 
sulk, wrote letters when she was homesick, did almost all 
the housework, and in her leisure hours went in her pretty 
trousseau dresses to visit wealthy Quakers whom she knew 
through their connections with Norwich. For Quakers did 
not eschew portraits, and many a sitter came to John 
Opie’s studio because of a liking for Amelia. She used to 
sit in the room while the portrait progressed and keep the 
peace between artist and sitter, because Opie was con¬ 
temptuous of “persons of worship” and, not unnaturally, 
took umbrage at their comments and advice. 

Amelia loved society, but it did not look well for a young 
wife to go alone to parties, and her husband liked to read 
of an evening and would seldom accompany her. Nor did 
he take kindly to her entertaining in Berners Street. One 
afternoon when she was warbling to her guests, he put his 
head through the doorway to say fretfully, “Don’t sing, 
Amelia. I can’t paint when you sing.” When the strain of 
marriage grew too tense, Amelia went to Norwich, where 
Opie would never make more than a brief visit, but did not 
demur if she stayed weeks at a time. He was fond of his 
wife, but saved money by her absence. 

Yet Opie did his share towards saving their unpromising 
marriage, for it was he who provided Amelia with the occu¬ 
pation which routs boredom—that of the professional 
writer. Ever since her early teens she had dabbled in litera¬ 
ture, and in Norwich she had a local reputation, but with 
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her husband’s encouragement she first began to write 
novels intended for the general public. 

Amelia’s ear was good, her style easy, she varied the 
monotony of the page by inserting musical verses, and 
once her interest was engaged, she willingly wrote for 
hours at a stretch. The prolific author is usually gifted 
either with fancy or inventive power, but Amelia was de¬ 
ficient in both and the story she had to tell was always the 
same. Miss Mitford, who knew and liked her, said with un¬ 
usual acidity and uncommon truth that her “puddings” 
were mixed with the milk and water of mawkishness; and 
yet flashes of common sense occasionally broke into the 
dense sentimentality of her novels, and proved that she 
need not have been silly, had she been willing to think. 

The Father and Darujlitcr (1802) employed Mrs. Opie’s 
love for the excellent Dr. Alderson, her memories of the 
Norwich insane asylum, the affairs of Mary Wollstonecraft, 
and her own matchless poem of “The Poor Hindoo.” The 
heroine, Agnes, deserts her father and sets off for Gretna 
Green with her lover. The pair go no farther than London, 
where the seducer excuses himself by somewhat naively 
explaining that he has brought the wrong purse. As soon 
as is physiologically possible, Agnes becomes an unmarried 
mother. Hearing that her lover is about to take a legal 
wife, she dashes into the night, her infant in her arms, and 
not an idea in her head beyond a desperate wish to get 
home to her father. In a lonely wood a maniac overtakes 
her; it is her parent, whom her crime has driven mad. 
Agnes expiates her sin in her efforts to restore him to 
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sanity. Her death follows his with such touching celerity 
that father and daughter are economically buried in a sin¬ 
gle grave. 

Except for the eerie encounter in the wood, this story is 
rubbish from beginning to end. Nevertheless, John Opie, a 
man of sense, believed in it enough—or thought the public 
would—to furnish an unchancy illustration of a crazy old 
man drawing a coffin on the wall inscribed ^^Agnes” for his 
living daughter, dead in sin. The general public received 
the book with acclamation, and even Sir Walter Scott, a 
courteous man, told Amelia that the reading had cost him 
tears. 

Tears of a sort the work merits. Amelia ‘‘made believe” 
she was Agnes; she had invented a lover because she could 
tliink of no other way to take her heroine away from home. 
Agnes’s love for her seducer bursts like a bubble. It is not 
love. Nor does she love her little son, whom she stations on 
a street corner, at the mature age of four, to sell fancy 
articles in order to buy luxuries for his crazy grandpa. 
Obviously he is not Agnes’s child, but her rag doll, and 
Agnes, like Amelia, loves no one but her papa. The popu¬ 
larity of the novel resulted from the successive sledge 
hammer blows with which Amelia beat her heroine down 
into repentance, good works, and an edifying death. As 
everyone knew, the innocent must suffer with the guilty, 
and thus it seemed just and right to have a wretched little 
boy and a mild old man share in Agnes’s punishment. 

Two years later Mrs. Opie repeated her success with 
Adeline Mowhray, a novel neither better nor worse than 
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The Father amd Daughter^ but far more interesting, as in 
large part it is the story of Mary Wollstonecraft. She in¬ 
tended her work to be an argument against illicit love; it 
turned out a warning of the vengeance the world takes 
upon the woman whose transgression is not hid. Adeline 
and her paramour are well-meaning young people who 
would have been faithful to each other without a marriage 
ceremony if society had tolerated their relation. When, 
after her lover’s death, Adeline becomes a wife, she is worse 
off than she had been as a mistress, because of the legal 
rights which a bad husband has over a wife and their off¬ 
spring. 

The discrepancy between what Amelia considered her 
message and the real import of her book indicates the con¬ 
flict between sense and sentimentality in an amiable, some¬ 
what addlepatcd woman. She knew that Mary Wollstone- 
craft’s ruin was not the consequence of sin, but the result 
of her opposition to the moral code of her times. Through 
the bathos and flummery in which she veiled this simple 
fact peeped her private knowledge that her heroine had 
been wrong merely because she did what she believed was 
right. 

In 1802, when the Peace of Amiens encouraged Britons 
to visit France, droves of tourists crossed over, some avid 
for culture, some for less aesthetic pleasures. The Opies 
were among the travellers. He was much annoyed on ar¬ 
rival to find the Louvre closed; suffering from an anxiety 
not uncommon among painters, he said gloomily that the 
glare of Paris would result in his blindness and that they 
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must immediately return to the shades of Berners Street. 
Amelia, terrified at the threat to her holiday, exerted her 
charms in persuading the authorities to allow her husband 
the privilege of instant admission. She was herself less in¬ 
terested in the paintings than in seeing the notables and 
in being introduced to those who were willing to meet an 
English authoress of unblemished morals. She was still a 
pretty woman, who looked young and dressed younger than 
she looked; her expression of almost childlike pleasure was 
singularly ingratiating. Although in an artistic sense she 
gained little by her stay in Paris, she was able to use her 
experiences in Temper and A Wife's Duty, It does not 
take an artist to collect material. 

The Opies returned to Berners Street and to compara¬ 
tive affluence. Amelia wrote her tales, published them, and 
replaced her trousseau with gowns of the latest fashion. 
Four years passed in fair comfort until the winter of 
1806—7, when her husband was invited to deliver the an¬ 
nual course of lectures on painting at the Royal Academy. 
He felt the compliment deeply; it seemed to him that he 
had reached the pinnacle of fortune. But he had previously 
written little more than an occasional brusque letter, and 
the preparation of the four lectures proved the more ardu¬ 
ous because he was not well that fall and winter, suffering, 
it would seem, from a complaint of the urinary tract which 
the medical profession had not then the skill to combat. 

The lectures were such a success that the jealous among 
his confreres said Amelia had written them. Her solemn 
denial was scarcely necessary; she could not have written 
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them, and had she been able, Opie would not have permit¬ 
ted her to do so. His triumph was pathetic in its brevity. 
The weather in early March had been unusually dreary 
and damp. Opie read his last lecture on the 9th and after¬ 
wards went to a dinner of the Irish Society held in a frigid 
room. He came home in a state of great excitement, ‘‘too 
happy to sleep,” he told Amelia, but this exhilaration was 
largely induced by fever following a chill. At the com¬ 
mencement of his illness Amelia sent for his sister and with 
her help nursed her husband, in deference to the current 
prejudice against liired nurses except for confinement 
cases. The doctors differed, and Dr. Alderson, called to 
London, said that a man who ate so largely and drank no 
wine was doomed. He made no pretence of grief when his 
prophecy came true. 

Betty Opie told Amelia that as a young man her brother 
had boasted that he would be buried with the mighty dead 
in St. Paul’s. The report lent authority to Amelia’s florid 
design; she determined to give her husband a magnificent 
funeral, which would cost her £600. She was to write with 
naive satisfaction, “But thou wast borne to a distinguished 
grave,” in happy ignorance of the fact that the coffin had 
been shoved wrong end to into the niche. The sexton had 
uneasily confessed this error to the chief mourner, Amelia’s 
cousin, the celebrated Baron Alderson, but he had advised 
against shifting it, saying he would recognize Opie in the 
next world if he met him in reverse. Members of the 
Academy considered the funeral pretentious and Mrs. 
Opie vain, but as far as money was concerned, Opie left 
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twice what he had told her he possessed, and sums of money 
had been hidden all about the house, golden guineas in 
flannel rags. 

After the funeral the not-too-disconsolate widow re¬ 
turned to her father’s house in Norwich, where she wrote 
a memoir of her defunct husband to serve as introduction 
to the text of his published lectures in their handsome for¬ 
mat. Convention decreed that the first three years of 
widowhood be passed in retirement, and Amelia made use 
of the mourning period by overhauling her verses and col¬ 
lecting them for publication. Propriety permitted her to 
dine out with relatives and intimate friends, and she en¬ 
couraged her father in those hospitable habits which gave 
him so much pleasure. To the well-to-do widow the present 
was prettily pink; the future promised to be rosy. As soon 
as she could do so without violating the canons of society, 
she resumed lier annual visits in London, where her own 
relations and those of the Gurney family delighted in en¬ 
tertaining her. 

She was now an indefatigable writer, pouring forth a 
spate of words which, cut off and bound into tidy volumes 
in England and into horrid two-column pirated editions in 
America, made the name of Mrs. Opie famous. Her short 
stories are readable because their brevity prevented those 
interminable meanderings which distended her novels. One 
of these brief tales, “Austen and His Wife,” in which an 
undisciplined boy kills his mother, was probably the source 
of Mrs. GaskelPs poignant “Crooked Branch.” All of the 
stories attempt to depict the punishment of the sinner and 
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the reward of the righteous, but in none of them has 
Amelia honestly and clearly stated cause and effect. The 
illegitimate child in these moral tales is often referred to 
as “It,” and Amelia’s attitude towards the wretched infant 
is indicated in such words as: 

Happily for herself, considering the circumstances of her 
birth, the child having inherited the consumptive tendency of 
her mother, fell into a rapid decline, after an eruptive fever, 
which carried her off in a few days; nor could Ella, though 
she tenderly loved her, look on her death, in her situation, as 
otherwise than a blessing. 

In 1814, when Amelia attained what is so infrequently 
the discreet age of forty-five, her London circle marked a 
change in the character of their sweet-natured, frivolous 
friend. The physical source of such a transformation is not 
to be denied, but on that subject no information is obtaina¬ 
ble, and there are ascertainable reasons for what seemed 
Amelia’s volte-face. She had not been unaware of the criti¬ 
cism levelled at her youthful style of dress, the exuberance 
of her behaviour, the noisy character of her London parties 
—Miss Mitford frankly marvelled how the woman could 
think in such a racket. But in London, as well as in Nor¬ 
wich, Amelia had friends who were not noisy, but sober, 
conscientious Christians, and their influence had gradually 
been gaining the ascendancy over her gentle nature. 

In June, 1814, she was in London. It was the great peace 
celebration of the allies; few conceived of the danger 
threatening Europe from Elba; to all others the twenty- 
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year struggle seemed triumphantly ended. Czar Alexan¬ 
der and his handsome sister, Bliicher, and Wellington 
were the most popular figures. Amelia did not grudge the 
4£75. she paid for a ticket to the Duke of Wellington’s ball, 
which she graced in a lofty feathered turban with a ca¬ 
pacious pink domino over her evening gown. It might well 
be agreed that the proper time had come for widowed Mrs. 
Opic to change her way of life and leave her worldly ways. 
She could not be like Mrs. Inchbald, who towards the end 
of her life refused to read anything except works on 
Catholicism; yet the path Amelia found was scarcely 
easier. Her religious friends had never felt that she was 
in a state of grace. She had not come out “upon the Lord’s 
side,” but had attended the Unitarian chapel in Norwich 
and “shopped about” in London, hunting services where 
the preacher was popular or the congregation fashionable. 
She had Catholic friends, such as Mrs. Inchbald, agnostic 
friends, such as Godwin and Holcroft, Church of England 
friends, such as Mrs. Siddons; she felt kindly towards 
Methodists, and among Quakers counted the Gurney 
family as dearest after her father. Such liberality pleased 
no one but herself. 

Among the Gurney brothers and sisters was a young 
man for whom Amelia felt both reverence and affection of 
a very special nature. He was Joseph John, familiarly 
known as “J.J.,” seventeen years younger in age than 
Amelia, and mentally seventeen years her senior. In the 
face of skeptics, we venture a modest opinion that a mid¬ 
dle-aged matron may be very fond of a young man without 
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a hidden wish to marry him. Mrs. Opie had been a wife, 
but she was not a “marrying women”; she recognized the 
tic between pareiit and child as strongest—“at least, I feel 
it to be so,” she said with engaging candour. Dr. Alderson 
was growing old; the time would come when Amelia would 
need a new “father,” and who so fit to replace her parent 
as young Joseph John Gurney? 

When she had left Norwich for London that spring of 
1814, J.J. had been anxious and unhappy over the illness 
of a brother whose recovery seemed impossible. Dr. Aider- 
son was in charge of the case, and Amelia had been, as J.J. 
said, “like a sister to them all.” She snatched moments out 
of her gay London life to write affectionate, cheering 
notes. Young Gurney had noticed that in Amelia’s conver¬ 
sation and in her letters she never spoke unkindly of others. 
In the sober mood of one who was soon to lose a dearly 
loved brother, he wrote to the woman he had known all his 
life, praising her for her Christian charity, imploring her 
to add “godly fear” to her virtues and to keep herself 
“unspotted from the world”—^that London world through 
which Amelia was dancing in a pink domino with feathers 
on her head. It was the first of a series of letters which J.J. 
wrote in the hope of converting his friend. This young 
man of twenty-eight was not a sanctimonious prig: the 
ways of thought in the early nineteenth century were not 
ours, and perhaps we shall better appreciate the feelings 
of religious people in those remote times if we reflect on 
what we ourselves consider most important. To Joseph 
John, a sober, devout life passed in service to humanity 
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,^nd in the hope of a tolerable eternity was the duty and 
should be the joy of man. Loving Amelia as if she were his 
sister, coveting her soul for God, he laboured to bring her 
into the household of faith. 

On the morning of his death J. J’s brother sent his love to 
Amelia. When she heard of his passing, she felt a frantic 
desire to return to Norwich in time for the funeral. All 
night she sat in the rattling stagecoach, and worn out by 
travel, shattered by sympathy, she arrived in time to weep 
convulsively among the Gurneys. Their calm faces con¬ 
cealed their deeper grief. There was no pageantry about 
this burial such as she had insisted upon when her husband 
was ^‘borne to a distinguished grave.’’ No pall was spread 
over a Quaker’s coffin, no flowers strewn, and the gentle 
swell of grass-grown mounds under the tolerant sky was 
the sole sign of those who rested there until the Judgment 
Day. Amelia could contribute nothing but memorial 
verses: 

I came to join the long funereal train. 

And heave the bitter sigh which mourns in vain. 

Her conversion may be described as getting under way 
at this funeral, but for some time she continued her hover- 
ings between worlds. Considering the innocency of her life, 
we regret her transformation to a devotee; we would have 
had her sobered by tranquil reflection and by unavoidable 
sorrows rather than watch her struggle against all that 
was simple and childlike in her nature. Did she really la¬ 
bour under a conviction of sin? Or was she trying vainly 
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to persuade herself that she was a lost, guilty soul? The 
work of regeneration proceeded slowly; while she dutifully 
attended the Friends’ meetinghouse in Norwich, in London 
she mingled with artistic, literary, fashionable folk. 

In 1816 she published Valentine's Eve, in which the 
heroine is such a very unpleasantly pious young person 
that the reader sympathizes with a venomous old woman 
character who says bluntly, “she makes me sick.” The 
heroine, Catherine, is the victim of a plot; the villain traps 
her into walking home from the opera, and when she faints 
with fatigue, decoys her into a brothel, where she rests 
upon a chair for one hour, innocently unaware of her hor¬ 
rific surroundings. The intrusion of a brothel and of a 
prayer for the dead alienated some of Amelia’s admirers. 
The volumes which I read were inscribed “from the au¬ 
thor,” and a stern, black, but fortunately narrow line had 
been drawn through these objectionable passages. 

So fled the years until 1820-21. Amelia was now in her 
fifties; one by one her old friends were succumbing to time. 
This was the last Christmas on which she could send Mrs. 
Inchbald a beautifully garnished box of goodies; next year 
Elizabeth Inchbald would lie under the snow. At seventy- 
five, Dr. Alderson’s health was unsatisfactory, and Amelia 
took him to London to obtain the best medical advice; but 
there he felt restless and uneasy and begged her to take 
him home. On the way back to Norwich the coach horses 
ran away, causing a serious accident. Dr. Alderson and his 
daughter were among the few who escaped injury. It 
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seemed to him that the Divine Will had spared his life with 
a purpose, while on Amelia dawned the sense of mission; 
she must convert her parent. No longer was the parlour 
filled with the plaintive, but profane strains of “The Poor 
Hindoo”; Amelia sang the hymns of Dr. Watts. She read 
dull, pious books to the old gentleman, composed prayers 
for his edification, and evinced her determination to keep 
him alive in a birthday ode which began lugubriously: 

And thou art eighty! ’tis thy natal day! 

Then oh! forgive me that I dare to pray 
That many a year thou mayest with me stay, 
Resign’d in pain, and cheerful in decay. 

Resigned the good man was, but found it difficult to be 
cheerful. He would have prayed to die, but feared it would 
be sinful; with a new belief in the efficacy of prayer was 
born the conviction that he must not ask for what he 
wanted. He felt most unhappy over the forced abandon¬ 
ment of his poor patients; as long as he was able, Amelia 
allowed them to come upstairs instead of waiting for him 
in the hall, as in earlier times. When he became too frail 
to minister to them, he felt his life had lost its justification. 

The Quakers’ tenets forbade the writing of fiction, and 
with Madeline Amelia ceased to be a novelist. It is less tire¬ 
some than the works which preceded it, because she had 
happened on a more interesting topic—the rise of the 
lowly born into the upper class. But it is absurd in plot 
and in character; for example, the heroine leaves her hus¬ 
band a terse note, “Thou art free,” and signs it “Thy 
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Poor Hindoo,” although, as she was his legal wife and ex¬ 
pected him to marry elsewhere, this was uncommonly like 
encouragement to bigamy. 

Amelia was fifty-six when, professing herself ^^con¬ 
vinced of the emptiness of worldly pleasures,” she at last 
applied for membership in the Society of Friends. The re¬ 
nunciations required of her were not painful. Instead of 
novels, she could write moral tales founded on fact; she 
could keep her husband’s portraits, and if Dr. Alderson 
did not remove from his walls the landscapes and historical 
scenes, he had a riglit to do as he pleased in his own house. 
Her sad-coloured gowns were of sumptuous materials, and 
she was prepared to resign the lovelier tints of pink and 
baby blue. 

She was happier over what she must give up than over 
what she must take on. She disliked reading the Bible to 
resentful women prisoners; she was afraid to examine the 
mental state of workhouse inmates. She knew that when 
she investigated a case, it was child’s play to deceive her, 
and that it was wicked of her to give a pound instead of a 
shilling because she ^‘could not help it.” It was embarrass¬ 
ing to talk to worldly friends: ‘‘Got, alas! on religious sub¬ 
jects; a most painful conversation,” she confided to her 
diary. “Oh! my pride of heart! not subdued yet.” “Rose 
low and self-abased,” and “Oh! for a broken, contrite 
heart.” Such were the rueful entries. Among these ejacula¬ 
tions the most melancholy was the confession, “I know I 
am most vile.” Thus she denied the natural gaiety of her 
lovable disposition; but not wanting in intelligence, found 
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it difficult to convince herself that she was not a woman, 
but a loathsome worm. 

Her father’s death was the chief sorrow of her life, and 
yet it was the means of raising her from the lowest depths, 
partly because of her joy at having converted him—as 
J.J. said. Dr. Alderson had been “purged from unbelief” 
—but also because she was now free to sell the big house, 
move into cheerful lodgings, and resume the visits which 
she had given up during his invalidism. Every summer she 
went to the seaside at Cromer. She made one long stay in 
Cornwall, where her husband had relations, but, best of all, 
she crossed the Channel to grow young again in Paris. She 
was pretty and plump; under the delicate mull cap her 
auburn hair had faded to a creamy blonde, the gray satin 
dress she wore to evening receptions flaunted a train, and 
was cut short in front to show her little feet. In Paris her 
sins did not worry her; here she never moaned “How I 
wish what I am not, and fear I may never be, weaned from 
the pleasures of this life, and given only to preparation 
for another.” 

Even in Norwich the unregenerate Amelia sometimes 
swam to the surface. Once, when a lady politely refused a 
comfortable chair, Mrs. Opie twirled her about and stuffed 
her into the cushioned depths with a deplorably frivolous, 
“I will hurl thee into the bottomless pit!” Upon her visit¬ 
ing card the plain “Amelia Opie” was entwined with a 
wreath of pink roses. She cried with the childish abandon 
of her laughter; breakfasting at the home of Samuel 
Rogers, something was said of the love between father and 
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daughter and Amelia wept so tempestuously that she was 
obliged to leave the table. 

It would give me heartfelt pleasure to deal with Mrs. 
Opie’s instructive Illustrations of Lying in All Its 
Branches^ but the length of this essay forbids adequate 
treatment. It must suffice to say that the book was exceed¬ 
ingly popular in England and in the United States. 

On the Alderson side Amelia came of a long-lived stock. 
She was seventy-nine when, in 1848, the last of her aunts 
departed this life. J.J. had died in the previous year; she 
had outlasted the friends of her youth, but could not be 
lonely, for their places had been filled by their children’s 
children; seldom has an old lady been so tenderly beloved. 
She had bought a pleasant house on the outskirts of Nor¬ 
wich, where she hung the portraits which her husband had 
painted and installed tliose treasures which old women 
who are fond of pretty things gather in a lifetime. Her 
love of colour was gratified by a pole screen in which she 
had arranged prisms to catch the sunlight as it streamed 
into her bedroom. Since she had grown heavy and lame this 
had become her sitting room. But age and pain could not 
quench her gallant love of life; in 1850 she was carried in 
a sedan chair to the Norwich Assizes; 1851 saw her rolling 
across the floors of the Great Exhibition in London, the 
envy of other old ladies because her chair had rubber tires; 
in 1852 she watched for the last time the great waves of 
Cromer. Then came months when she could not leave her 
room, weeks when she was unable to rise from her bed, a 
few days when she felt too ill to see her friends. But in her 
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heart was the peace which she had long desired, and as 
she watched the sun shine through her prisms, she assured 
herself that the heavenly mansions would be of like divine 
and radiant beauty. Then she slipped away to see for her¬ 
self. 



The Sorrowful Sisters 


Sally and Maria Siddons 


Weep with me, all you that read 
This little story; 

And know, for whom a tear you shed 
Death’s self is sorry. 

Ben Jonson 

LOVE AND TREACHERY, disappointment and 
heartbreak, vengeance and lingering death—such elements 
suggest to the ingenious mind the building up of a popular 
melodrama. Yet the romantic story of the beautiful Sid¬ 
dons sisters and their inconstant lover, handsome Tom 
Lawrence, is little known, although their mother, the peer¬ 
less Sarah, remains the standard-bearer to whom all subse¬ 
quent tragediennes relate their art and reputation, and 
Lawrence is well remembered as the artist who enhanced 
the feeble charms of his aristocratic clientele and painted 
Europe’s great at congresses. The world has stored up 
many an anecdote relating to suave Sir Thomas, president 
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of the Royal Academy, connoisseur, collector of prints, 
but these belong to his maturity, while the action which 
involved our heroines lies embedded in his youth, a pearl 
of dubious beauty. 

The sad little story which has emerged in so modest a 
fashion has not been spoiled by rude handling, for those 
who published the letters—the documents of the case, if 
we choose to be pretentious—treated the material with re¬ 
straint, never exceeding the limits of its clear suggestions. 
The century which elapsed between the writing of these 
letters and their publication has made them seem frail 
flowers which have lost their perfume in the press of yel¬ 
lowed pages. They tell a tale of sentiment which, like an 
old novel, ends in tlie death of the betrayed heroine. Be¬ 
tween the letters lies a tenuous web of editorial explana¬ 
tion, faint, uneasy hints that Mrs. Siddons was uncon¬ 
sciously in love with her daughters’ suitor and that he, 
as innocently unaware, returned their mother’s passion. 
But how much more is latent here! The very words of 
the actors in the hidden drama are before our eyes, so that 
not an ounce of invention is needed to tell their tale; only 
imagination and sympathy are indispensable. Observe, 
especially, this instance of women’s solidarity: a mother, 
supported by her middle-aged friend, joins her two daugh¬ 
ters in repelling an invader for whom two feel love and 
longing and a third expresses inextinguishable hatred. 
After a miserable victory, the coalition dissolves. 

There are four principal characters in the drama—a 
mother, two daughters, and a fickle lover. Mrs. Penning- 
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ton, friend of Mrs. Siddons, plays the Greek chorus—Mr. 
Siddons, who goes on crutches in more ways than one, will 
not escape blame for the catastrophe, but is really no more 
important in the household than an old sofa, once of value, 
now decidedly in the way. He loves his girls, darkly ad¬ 
mires his wife, does not share in the secret, and beyond 
vague rumblings makes no disturbance. Of the four, “our 
Sally” grieves most deeply, but from her the listener hears 
only the soft sigh of inexpressible sorrow. 

The action takes place in the last decade of the eight¬ 
eenth century—just over the threshold of the romantic 
era. Mrs. Siddons is not much past forty. It is said of her 
that she is a woman who has Everything—on the domestic 
side, ample means, a comfortable home, a flourishing 
family connection, five beautiful children, a husband whom 
she married for love: while beyond the curtains of her 
drawing room stands the stage on which she is acclaimed 
the greatest tragic actress England has ever known. Her 
career is glorious; she is amazingly handsome, and her 
reputation, unblemished. Conventional, indeed prudish, 
Mrs. Siddons knows that an actress cannot be too careful; 
she refuses to meet women with tarnished names, although 
she expresses herself charitably on the subject of their 
guilt. Her own virtue is obtrusive; a gentleman has been 
heard to say that he would as soon think of making love to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Sarah Siddons’ extraordinary success came to her when 
she was twenty-seven and the mother of three children. 
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Until then her life had been a sequence of small events 
which, in retrospect, are seen as shallow steps leading up 
to her great eminence. She was born in 1755 as Sarah 
Kemble, oldest child of Roger and Sarah Kemble, owners 
of a traveling theatrical company playing the west of 
England. Mr. Kemble was a Catholic, Mrs. Kemble, a 
Protestant with Methodist antecedents; as their children 
were born, they were assigned by sex to the religion of 
their respective parents. Thus, daughter Sarah was Church 
of England, and her brother, John Philip, a Catholic. 

The Kembles were respectable and intelligent. When¬ 
ever they stayed for a considerable time in a town, they 
put their children into school. Sarah took music lessons, 
and before she was in her teens furnished such incidental 
music as the plays presented by the company required. 

She was only a child when she fell in love with a hand¬ 
some actor eleven years older than herself. William Sid¬ 
dons was tall, slender, and as fair as she was dark. His 
value to the management lay in the facility with which he 
learned his parts and in his general competence. The 
Kembles, sure that his future would not outshine his 
present, were annoyed by his suit of their Sarah. When 
they discharged him for having entrapped a young girl’s 
affections, he avenged himself on the evening of his final 
appearance by galloping to the front of the stage and re¬ 
citing an original composition entitled ‘‘The Discarded 
Lover.” 

When he came off in all the conceit of actor-poet, Mrs. 
Kemble, a handsome, terrible woman, boxed his ears. Then 
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Sarah was sent away, out of temptation, to a gentleman’s 
house where she was a little less than a governess, but more 
than a lady’s maid. 

At Guy’s Cliffe the family enjoyed hearing her read, in 
her deep, impressive voice, and were half amused and half 
awed at the stately way in which she entered a room. She 
was equally popular in the servants’ hall, where she re¬ 
cited long passages from plays. For an actress nothing 
could have been better than this intimate twofold acquaint¬ 
ance with social ways other than those to which she had 
been born. 

A determined character, she never wavered in her pur¬ 
pose of marrying William Siddons, and as soon as her 
parents, hopeless of dissuading her, withdrew their oppo¬ 
sition, she became his wife. No worldly ambition was real¬ 
ized in this marriage, for her position as manager’s daugh¬ 
ter had been more favourable than that of the wife of a 
subordinate in her father’s company. The Kembles coldly 
readmitted William to the troupe, but as soon as possible 
the young couple exchanged into a company of poorer 
reputation, where they would be more independent, with 
William as assistant manager and Sarah playing the lead. 
They were a fine looking pair. In her late teens she was 
very handsome in a wide-eyed, black-browed, long-nosed 
style. Her figure was tall and as yet very slender. 

Young Mrs. Siddons was as determined to rise in her 
profession as she had been to marry her ^^Sid,” and when 
the all-powerful Garrick summoned her to London for his 
last season, 1777, she grasped the opportunity, although 
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she had not recovered from the birth of Maria, the younger 
of the tragic sisters. She believed that Garrick did little 
to help her; he was old and ill and concerned only in mak¬ 
ing a triumphant close to his long career. He had engaged 
Sarah without seeing her on the stage and from the first 
of his personal acquaintance, felt she had been overrated. 
Angry at what she called Garrick’s injustice, Sarah re¬ 
turned to the provincial theatres, where in the next four 
years she rose to those heights which have since seemed 
supernal. 

We shall never see Sarah Siddons upon this mortal 
stage, nor listen to the Swedish nightingale, nor gaze on 
Madame Swann as, handsomely attended, she strolled 
down the allocs of the Bois. We can but imagine the most 
superb of tragic actresses and say, ‘^This was Sarah Sid¬ 
dons”; the sweetest of human voices, and think we hear 
Jenny Lind singing; the epitome of fashionable splendour, 
and fancy that the soulless garment which was called 
Odette sweeps past us down the long glades of past 
years. 

But what was she off stage, this Tragic Muse on the 
hem of whose garment old Sir Joshua Reynolds felt hon¬ 
oured to paint his own illustrious name? She had once 
been a simple wife and mother who did the children’s wash¬ 
ing, sang above the ironing board, enjoyed an evening’s 
game of cards, did the family mending while her brother 
John Philip Kemble read aloud, assiduously studied parts 
when everyone else was in bed. Since those Arcadian days 
she had changed, not by intention, not consciously, but be- 
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cause her art had become her life. Once she had loved her 
husband and the stage; now she loved her children, but the 
stage far more. Yet Sarah Siddons was not satisfied; and 
she had reason for her discontent. 

To begin with, although she had done much for the 
Kemble family, she was aware of their ingratitude and 
envy. She had procured a contract at Drury Lane for her 
brother, John Philip Kemble, to mutual advantage, as 
acting together they were an Olympian pair—handsome, 
stately, magnificently sombre—but off stage John Philip 
was not even polite to his older sister. Mrs. Siddons’ 
friend Mrs. Piozzi, said that none of the men of the family 
loved the incomparable Sarah, from old Roger Kemble to 
her young son Harry: and her sisters, failures themselves 
in the theatre, could not hide their envy. Just before our 
story opens, John Philip Kemble had assaulted charming, 
virtuous little Miss DeCamp: it had been impossible to 
hush up this unsavory incident, and he had been obliged 
to publish an apology. Mrs. Siddons was much pained, 
fearing that the scandal would involve her own family, 
especially her young lady daughters. She felt her brother 
had besmirched the Kemble-Siddons banner: and indirectly 
the shock of this affair would have its effect upon the Sid- 
dons tragedy. Nor was her husband’s behaviour satisfac¬ 
tory. He had given up acting to serve as her business 
manager. He was a hard driver. When she had headaches, 
he gave her no sympathy, and when she had a baby, he 
rushed her from her bed to the stage. A busybody told her 
he. was keeping a mistress in Chelsea. Thus, although the 
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Tragic Muse was immensely successful, the core that re¬ 
mained Sarah Kemble was not very happy. 

Her daughters, Sally and Maria, had been in a Calais 
school for three years, but in 1792, in the threat of the 
French-English war, they came home to stay. Both girls 
were so delicate that a stage career was not even discussed. 
Sally, who was the elder by three years, suffered from re¬ 
current asthma, and Maria’s wonderful coloring hinted 
at consumption. Sally was already a young lady: she was 
sensible, poised, well bred, always charmingly dressed. An 
amateur musician, she composed melodies for her favourite 
poems and sang them to her own accompaniment. 

But Maria, her younger sister, needed no accomplish¬ 
ment. Although it was agreed that she resembled an early 
portrait of her mother, it was whispered that Mrs. Siddons 
could never have been so beautiful. Her eyes were enormous 
with high, arching brows, the mouth very pretty, with a 
short upper lip and a ^^bee-kissed” lower. She wore her hair 
a la Grccque, a ribbon tying back the untidy curls which 
escaped to frame the innocent, perfect, thoughtless face. 
Beauty is not, however, the most endearing characteristic, 
and while Maria was the more admired, everyone loved 
Sally. 

The sisters were inseparable. Together they went into 
society, and together entertained the young people who 
flocked to the Siddons’ comfortable, old-fashioned house on 
Great Marlborough Street. Parties at home, parties 
abroad, excursions on the Thames and into the country, 
balls, Sunday dinners at the home of Aunt and Uncle 
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Twiss, visits to the theatre to see their mother act with 
Uncle John—as Mrs. Siddons put it, her girls “devour’d 
pleasure.” 

In the house on Great Marlborough Street, Tom Law¬ 
rence was the favourite visitor with the old crowd and the 
young. The family had known him since he was a ten-year- 
old prodigy, drawing the guests in his father’s inn. Now he 
was almost as famous a painter as Mrs. Siddons was an 
actress. Like her, he was the family breadwinner; he had 
supported father and mother, brothers and sisters, since 
his early boyhood. The old Lawrences were living in his 
house on Greek Street, so were his sister and her girl 
friend, Sally Bird, intimate friends of the Siddons sisters. 
Not only liad he very charming manners, it seemed there 
was nothing this handsome young man could not do as 
well as a professional, from playing the violin to fencing. 

He was not so thrifty as was Mrs. Siddons. As she can¬ 
didly expressed it, she had always had to “watch where 
the money went,” but nonchalant Tom Lawrence fairly 
flung his about, with the result that he was deep in debt. 
Brother artists were not fond of him—partly because of 
envy, but also because they thought him a “climber.” Even 
his patron, the great Sir Joshua, doubted if Mr. Lawrence 
would ever rid his work of “affectation”; but perhaps 
Lawrence was less insincere than uncertain: he was too 
clever; there were too many roles possible for him to make 
a definite choice. 

In love with Kemble-Siddons style, he was forever 
sketching Mrs. Siddons and her brother, John Philip, 
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Sally and her lovely little sister Maria, and the wise baby 
face of Cecelia. For his serious attentions he singled out 
Sally. He was a good dancer, and she, as mad about danc¬ 
ing as an}^ of Miss Austen’s gay girls. When they spent 
an evening in the Siddons’ drawing room, he would lean 
over the })iano watching and listening with a rapt expres¬ 
sion while she sang her songs. Sometimes he picked up his 
violin and played an accompaniment or joined in with 
his pleasing voice. He was twenty-seven, Sally twenty, 
which made precisely the difference she would have chosen. 
He told her of his ardent wish to make her his wife, and 
without coquetry she consented to marry him. Disregard¬ 
ing her father, the lovers went to Mrs. Siddons, expecting 
sympathy and approval. They were disconcerted, and 
Sally grieved to the heart, to find her mother set against 
their marriage. She said sharply that Tom had his parents 
to support and was in debt and that Sally needed her 
family’s tender care in her numerous illnesses; she quoted 
old Dr. Johnson as saying that a man who did not weary 
of an ailing wife must be ‘‘almost a prodigy.” 

Sally might have submitted to her mother’s judgment, 
but Lawrence wheedled and argued Mrs. Siddons into giv¬ 
ing a grudging assent to an “understanding” which, she 
insisted, must be kept secret from everyone except herself, 
Sally, and Tom. She had some reason for secrecy, because 
Mr. Siddons told all their private affairs to her brother 
John, who passed them on to his long-tongued wife. Yet 
she could scarcely explain to herself why she disliked the 
marriage or why she could not endure the announcement 
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of the engagement. But instinct, which is not always a re¬ 
liable guide, told her that if one kept very quiet about 
something unpleasant, the unpleasantness would go away. 

In the spring of 1797 Tom Lawrence lost his mother, 
and in the autumn his old father followed her to the grave. 
Then Tom’s sister and her girl friend went to Birming¬ 
ham to set up a school, leaving him alone in his big house. 
He set about remodeling his Greek Street dwelling in 
luxurious fashion, even installing a swimming pool, until 
his acquaintances, observing that “Lawrence will have 
whatever he wants,” waited hopefully for his ruin. But if 
he began these alterations for Sally’s sake, they were far 
from completed when he changed his mind, deciding that 
he loved, not Sally, but her seventeen-year-old sister, the 
exquisite Maria. 

And did that gay little miss Maria Siddons know that 
Lawrence had been her sister’s lover? Although Sally had 
kept her solemn promise of secrecy, Maria had had ample 
evidence before her eyes: it may have been pique at being 
denied her sister’s confidence which made her eager to en¬ 
tangle Lawrence. Self-forgetfulness is an autumn flower 
which flourishes best in old folks’ gardens, and Maria had 
always taken what she wanted wherever she found it. When 
Lawrence suddenly awoke to her divine beauty, she re¬ 
sponded with a radiant smile. Sally, unconscious of his 
strayed desires, sat singing at the piano, while he gazed 
no longer on her pretty profile, but upon her sister’s per¬ 
fect visage, indifferent, if he suspected, that it was merely 
the loveliest of masks. 
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Sally, whose luck was out, just then fell ill with asthma. 
So unbearable was her suffering, that the doctor ordered 
doses of laudanum which for days kept her half stupified. 
This was naughty Maria’s opportunity. It was autumn, 
foggy and chill, when she stole out into the dusk to meet 
her sister’s lover. On her return home, she dressed for 
dinner in the dark rather than risk questioning by calling 
so late for candles, and then descended in sweet serenity, 
to account for her tardiness by a glib lie. As the girls were 
seldom interfered with, these elaborate precautions arose 
from her childish love of intrigue. After several of these 
assignations, Tom Lawrence told Mrs. Siddons bluntly 
that he wanted to marry, not Sally, but her sister Maria. 

The mother was distracted. She was the less willing to 
consult her husband because she had deliberately kept him 
in the dark on the subject of the ^‘understanding.” She 
felt a peculiar tenderness for Lawrence, a bittersweet af¬ 
fection of a neglected woman for a young man who was 
prodigal of those charming attentions which the men of 
her family never paid her. There were moments when Mrs. 
Siddons indulged herself in a daydream, fancying herself 
retired from the stage and living in Tom Lawrence’s fine 
house, where he was the husband of one of her daughters: 
did it matter whether she was Sally or Maria? 

When Sally knew that her lover had renounced her, she 
said with quiet dignity that she did not wish to be consid¬ 
ered; the matter was between Mr. Lawrence and Maria. 
Mrs. Siddons’ horror of scandal made her hesitate to 
thwart Maria, who, never docile, was only too likely to 
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elope. Lawrence threatened to kill himself—or go to Switz¬ 
erland—if he could not have Maria, and the not-too- 
sagacious Mrs. Siddons felt that one course would be as 
fatal as the other. As Miss Austen’s Mrs. Jennings would 
have put it, Sarah Siddons was “no conjuror.” Soaked in 
stage agonies, she quailed before the problems of domestic 
life. 

Then Maria went to her father, whom the others had 
ignored, and begged him to let her marry Mr. Lawrence. 
Mr. Siddons, unaware of Sally’s claims, liked the young 
man, approved the engagement, and promised to pay his 
debts—with Mrs. Siddons’ earnings. 

So Maria triumphed. Sally, summoning her pride, wrote 
the news to a girl friend with a tact which concealed the 
events leading to the engagement, confining herself to a 
demure expression of wonderment as to what Mr. Law¬ 
rence would do, now that he had no difficulties to overcome. 
She was, indeed, glad that hers had been a secret “under¬ 
standing.” 

During the following weeks the debonair young gentle¬ 
man was exuberantly happy, haunting the Siddons’ house, 
to sit pencil in hand gazing at Maria’s ecstatic little face. 
Sally was invisible; she was unwilling to see her renegade 
lover with her sister, and as she had many friends and other 
suitors, she spent her days and evenings in society. Mrs. 
Siddons, who felt with vague resentment that the affair 
had been taken out of her hands, immersed herself in 
the role of “Mrs. Haller” in Kotzebue’s drama “The 
Stranger,” which was designed for spring production. As 
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“Mrs. Haller,” Lawrence painted her. Those who knew 
of the engagement saw in this portrait a strong resem¬ 
blance between the mother and Maria, but the more dis¬ 
cerning found something of Sally’s sweet tranquility. It 
was as if the artist had found in his sitter, three women 
who complemented each other and only together made a 
perfect whole. 

Mrs. Siddons was startled out of her absorption by per¬ 
ceiving that Maria was dangerously ill. Doctors were 
called in; the wretched child was bled and blistered, and 
when winter deepened, subjected to the “new treatment” 
for consumption, which consisted of immuring the patient 
in a room with sealed windows, where doors were opened as 
seldom and closed as quickly as possible, a change of air 
being of all things the most dangerous. The Siddons 
gave up the large drawing room to the invalid, so that she 
should have more movement, gossip, and music to pass the 
weary hours. In the first of her imprisonment Maria saw 
all the company who came to the house, was amused and 
gratified at her new importance. Then, as the air became 
heavy and vitiated, discontent and weariness pervaded the 
drawing room. Mr. Lawrence soon abandoned his attempts 
to entertain the sick girl, and Maria sought in vain for 
the admiring looks which had assured her that she was 
prettier, more to be desired, than Sally. She, who cared 
nothing for books and hated solitude, with little to occupy 
her vapid mind, insisted that Sally stay at home to amuse 
her. Hurt by Lawrence’s coldness, which approached con¬ 
tempt, Maria said fretfully that she would rather be one 
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of the dirty children playing in the street than lie on her 
sofa with nothing to do and no one to keep her company. 

Lawrence never said again that she was beautiful; he 
never spoke again of marriage. Soon his visits stopped, 
and Maria wrote forlornly to her friend Sally Bird, “We 
see him no more.” To her family she talked incessantly of 
the dresses she must have to wear next summer at Clifton, 
and was so frivolous, so much the child, that the older girl 
was deceived into thinking Maria had never given her 
heart away. In these days it seemed as if Maria loved no 
one but Sally, for she was restless when her sister went 
upstairs, excited and angry if she left the house. But in 
her jealous young heart Maria suspected that her “own 
Sally” was stealing away to Lawrence, just as she herself 
had done in the autumn when the world was right side up 
and she was well and happy, and Sally ill in bed. 

And she was right. Lawrence, returned to his earlier 
love, had asked Mrs. Siddons to rid him of Maria and help 
him marry his first and wiser choice. He and Mrs. Siddons 
had played a scene of splendid passion; again he had 
threatened to fly to Switzerland or to the tomb, and she 
had been equally magnificent in her role of heartbroken 
mother. But Lawrence had bent her to his desires, and the 
struggle ended with her saying he might secretly resume 
his courtship of Sally, if he would keep his volte-facc from 
her family and not let it be known that he had jilted Maria. 

He took this as permission to continue his visits to Great 
Marlborough Street, but Sally had too much delicacy to 
see him in the house where her sister lay sick. “I could not 
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bear it,” she said frankly, ‘‘either for myself or Maria.” 
Letters flung from the flotsam and jetsam of long inter¬ 
vening years mention the key to the apartment where the 
lovers met. This was Sally’s time of rejoicing: “Now, oh 
mortification, grief, agony, are all forgot!” Thus she ex¬ 
ulted in the present, and yet she never had great hopes of 
his constancy; when she gave him a ring with a true lover’s 
knot, she said he must return it when he wearied of her 
love. At home, Maria was worrying about the letters she 
had written him, and although it was hard to speak to him 
of her sister, Sally asked him to return them. He said they 
had been destroyed, at which she was content, never dream¬ 
ing what those childish notes meant to the sick girl. She 
loved her young sister next after Tom Lawrence, and felt 
sure that as soon as Maria regained her health, she would 
be consoled by a new lover. She did not know that Maria’s 
show of utter dependence was inspired by a desire to keep 
her from going out to meet Lawrence. “No one else has so 
touching a voice as our Sally,” Maria would say, and beg 
her to sing the melody she had composed for “When sum¬ 
mer’s burning heat.” The notes fell like soft snow on the 
hot young face, but could not cool the passion of her angry 
heart. 

Maria begged to go to Clifton as soon as the Drury 
Lane theatre closed for the summer. Her mother’s friend 
was married to Mr. Pennington, Master of Ceremonies at 
the baths, and he would see that she had partners at the 
balls. She complained that it was very tiresome to lie on the 
sofa all day; at Clifton she would jump out of bed in the 
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morning and take a long walk before breakfast. She had 
entrancing memories of childish joys at Clifton. One eve¬ 
ning, when it ^’^as late for a little girl to be out, she had 
watched a boat sailing homeward on the river; there was 
music on board which sounded very sweetly over the water 
and filled with echoes the rocky glen where she stood listen¬ 
ing. Maria said querulously that even now if ‘^they” would 
let her walk and feel the wind on the hilltop blow across 
her face, she would be perfectly well. Her wistful words 
were about cool, country places where she would be healed 
of pain and fever. 

But underneath her chatter of clothes and balls, beneath 
her yearning for quietness, she concealed a devouring re¬ 
sentment against Lawrence. Did she love him.^ That we 
shall never know. Once she told a girl friend that she did 
not expect to live long, but that short as her life had been, 
experience had made her ‘^sick to death of it.” Clifton 
seemed less desirable when she heard that Sally could not 
spend the summer there, and her ardent longings altered 
with her fading strength; she decided not to dance at Clif¬ 
ton, because Mr. Pennington had the balls begin at such 
an early hour—the foolish man thought people should be 
in bed before midnight—but if one began dancing, say at 
seven, the loveliest hours of evening were wasted. No, 
Maria would prefer to sit outdoors, very quietly, watching 
the stars come out, one star and then another. Mrs. Sid¬ 
dons, playing “Mrs. Haller” to John Kemble’s “Stranger,” 
came home night after night desperate, miserable, blinded 
by her own tears. Sally went to see the play and wept, too. 
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but Maria said cynically that she wondered why people 
went to the theatre to cry, when there was so much to cry 
about at home. 

Although Mrs. Siddons said that Maria’s illness had 
‘^deranged all schemes of pleasure as well as profit,” she 
did not cancel her theatrical tour, and took only a month’s 
vacation in Clifton with the family. There was not a piano 
for hire in Clifton, but Sally and her father at once rode 
over to Bristol, where they rented one, so that she could 
amuse Maria by singing and playing in their lodgings. 
As for the sick girl, expectancy of merriment had fallen 
to ashes, but she insisted that Sally go to the balls, al¬ 
though to go without Maria, once the gayest of the gay, 
made Sally feel more like crying than dancing. In Maria’s 
childish thoughts there lodged a hope that Sally, whom 
everyone admired, would fall in love with someone in Clif¬ 
ton and forget Mr. Lawrence. But promenades and dances 
and drives with a “Gentleman in his open carriage” could 
not unsettle Sally’s faithful heart. These sisters were, in¬ 
deed, constant, but where Sally loved, Maria was consumed 
by hatred. 

July over, Mrs. Siddons began her tour of the provinces, 
taking Sally with her and leaving Maria with her friend 
Mrs. Pennington, to whom she entrusted her daughters’ 
secret, bidding her be on guard against surprises. As her 
London dresser would not be with her, she needed Sally’s 
help, but promised to send her back to Clifton if Maria 
could not do without her. Maria assured them all that she 
could spare Sally, for she felt there was no danger of a 
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meeting between her sister and Lawrence while her mother 
toured the provinces. From the first Mrs. Pennington’s 
letters contained little good news, and before the end of 
August Mrs. Siddons could only hope that her daughter’s 
sufferings would not be prolonged. Yet the prospect of 
Maria’s death, which would leave Lawrence free, did not 
make the mother look more favorably on his marriage with 
Sally. She forced the poor girl to admit that he, who tired 
of anything once he had made it his, would be unhappy as 
her husband; she reminded her that his distaste for Maria 
had begun with her illness and that he might be disgusted 
by her own attacks of asthma. 

Lawrence had a more dangerous enemy in Maria, brood¬ 
ing in Clifton over his treachery. Mrs. Pennington did not 
share Mrs. Siddons’ comfortable belief that the sick girl 
was ignorant of Lawrence’s renewed courtship of Sally; she 
was convinced that only frustrated love and insane jeal¬ 
ousy could account for Maria’s desperate unhappiness. 
One day, perhaps by accident, perhaps with probing pur¬ 
pose, Mrs. Pennington read,the invalid a story in which 
the hero was in love simultaneously with two sisters. 
Maria’s racking sobs interrupted her; when she could 
make herself understood, she said the story was Sally’s 
and hers, and she could not endure the thought of her 
sister’s marrying Mr. Lawrence. Mrs. Pennington had dif¬ 
ficulty in quieting Maria, but she would not side with her 
and implored her not to interfere in Sally’s life. 

Then, who should appear to Mrs. Siddons in Birming¬ 
ham, but the troublesome, attractive Tom Lawrence.? 
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Another shattering scene was enacted. For three hours he 
paced and ranted, while she counted the times she almost 
fainted. Engrossed in her own behaviour, she failed to 
understand his anxiety; she supposed he blamed himself 
for Maria’s illness, while he was really dreading Maria’s 
vengeance; the hideous fancy had occurred to him that in 
the hour of death she would exact a promise from Sally 
never to be his wife. Lawrence and Maria, who understood 
no one else, understood each other. 

Mrs. Siddons had already sent Sally to Clifton, because 
she had been ill and therefore of little use. When Lawrence 
disappeared as suddenly as he had come, the mother was 
wild with anxiety, fearing he had followed Sally and would, 
as she expressed it, ‘^ruin himself forever, and make us the 
talk of the whole world”; much as she feared scandal for 
herself and for her family, his fate was first with her. 

And he had gone to Clifton, where, registering at a hotel 
under an assumed name, he bombarded Mrs. Pennington 
with incoherent letters teeming with his fears that Maria 
would wreck his hope of Sally. From Birmingham Mrs. 
Siddons dispatched equally agitated letters, until Mrs. 
Pennington was almost as distraught as were her cor¬ 
respondents. 

Meanwhile, Sally, pent in her sister’s sickroom, light¬ 
ened as best she could the burden of the heavy hours. 
Sometimes she played the little piano, but she could not 
trust her voice in singing. Sometimes she read aloud from 
an interminable novel. Maria did not care about the words, 
but when the deep, low voice fell silent, she would open her 
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great eyes and beg Sally not to stop. The doctor had 
ordered laudanum, so that she often drowsed, but from 
quiescence she would rouse herself to say, “I implore you, 
Sally, to have nothing to do with our common enemy.” 
Then Sally would soothe her with caresses and tender 
words, while in her soul she knew an anguished certainty 
that before the inevitable end Maria would force from her 
a solemn vow: the pure, candid mind of the older sister 
shuddered at the thought, for she could not conceive of 
breaking her pledged word. 

Mrs. Pennington urged that Maria be told she was dy¬ 
ing. In that wan face she had seen fury and inextinguisha¬ 
ble hate, more wracking than fever and cougli, and she 
feared the poor child was not ‘‘in a state of grace.” But 
Sally knew that if Maria were told to prepare for death, 
she would not set her mind on heavenly things, but be more 
swift, more sure, in exacting earthly reparation. Her own 
true love for Maria added to her sorrow; she believed this 
frenzy against Lawrence concealed her passion for him, 
or at least that love and hate were equal in her sister’s 
heart. And, when Maria, roused from her half-sleep, mur¬ 
mured, “how sweet, how good my Sally is,” the older sister 
was uncertain whether Maria spoke thus gently to a sister 
or to her captive. 

Mrs. Siddons returned to Clifton on September 24. She 
had been absent eight weeks, and although prepared for a 
change in Maria, could scarcely conceal her horror at the 
sight. An apartment across the street had been engaged, 
and Maria, more cheerful at the prospect of being with 
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her mother, was carried over in a sedan chair. Mr. Siddons, 
still in ignorance of the battle raging around his girls, had 
an uneasy suspicion that he was being kept in the dark, but 
knew that nothing could be gained by questioning his wife, 
that woman whom he described with pathos as ‘‘always too 
grand” for him. 

For Maria’s sake, Mrs. Siddons laid aside her grandeur; 
from the Tragic Muse the simple, loving mother was re¬ 
born. She hid her anguish over the hopeless, ravaged little 
face: could this be the child whom she had boasted “beauti¬ 
ful as a seraphim”? The stage receded; she was support 
and stay to her daughters, tireless, selfless in her devotion. 
Once, as Maria sat against piled pillows, she saw her 
mother pause in the doorway in one of those superb poses 
which she assumed unconsciously. Maria’s voice was hardly 
audible, but she laid her hand on her heart and bowed in 
homage to the Incomparable Siddons. 

Deeply touched, her mother exclaimed, “My love, there 
is a heavenly expression in your countenance.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Maria artlessly. 

Since her mother’s return she seemed a creature winged 
for heaven. Once she whispered that her sufferings could 
be guessed by her willingness to leave “so dear and delight¬ 
ful a family,” and yet Sally, who knew her sister’s jealous 
and possessive heart, trembled in expectancy, and the 
mother dared not leave the girls alone together lest Maria 
force a tragic scene. 

Sally’s only chance of happiness lay in eluding that 
scene. She felt she could scarcely live from day to day if 
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she had not a faint hope that in the distant future, when 
the anguish of her sister’s death had faded to a sad and 
tender memory, she would be the wife of Lawrence, for as 
she said, the world “did not contain another creature who 
could so answer my idea of perfection.” 

At last the dismal phantom rose from the well of bitter 
water. Sally and Mrs. Pennington were watching through 
the night beside Maria’s bed. It was almost morning when 
the sick girl asked what the doctors said about her condi¬ 
tion. Mrs. Pennington replied with quiet firmness, “They 
give us no hope.” Maria thanked her, was thoughtful, ap¬ 
peared relieved, even pleased. Confirmed in what she had 
long known, she gathered her strength for an immortal 
scene. She commenced by praising her sister, “so good^ so 
dear^ so sweet as if she played a prelude, very softly on 
Sally’s piano, tender and wooing notes. Then she said 
weakly that she had only one anxiety, but that it troubled 
her very much: “Promise me, my Sally, never to be the 
wife of Mr. Lawrence.” 

Thus came the dreaded moment. Sally gently implored 
Maria to think of nothing which had power to agitate her. 
“He has been my death,” retorted Maria, indignant and 
inexorable. “Oh, it is impossiblcj’^ exclaimed Sally, for to 
renounce all happiness was indeed insupportable. To her 
infinite relief Maria understood her to mean that it would 
be impossible for her to marry Lawrence. The dying girl 
looked her gratitude, said she was satisfied, and poor Sally 
ventured to hope that the harrowing subject would not be 
raised again. 
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Some hours later, Maria asked her mother to read the 
prayers for the dying. She listened with close attention 
and so fervent an expression on her suffering face as alto¬ 
gether to deceive her mother and Sally. But when the beau¬ 
tiful voice was silent, the implacable Maria exclaimed in 
a vindictive tone that she did not believe Lawrence had 
destroyed her letters and they must be taken from him; 
she had no faith in his honour. ‘^He has been my death,” 
she repeated sternly. Fixing her terrible e5’'es on Sally, she 
bade her repeat her vow never to marry Lawrence, with 
her mother as witness. And Sally delivered her precarious 
happiness to the avenger: did not promise, dear, dying 

Angel,” she mourned, ‘‘but I will and do, if you require 
it.” 

In that hour of Maria’s triumph, a soft, golden bloom 
spread over her ravaged face, and once again those who 
loved her beheld the fairest of the fair. It was the fugitive 
radiance of sunset, and in her coffin Maria looked as old 
as if she were the mother of her mother. 

Mrs. Pennington relieved her overwrought feelings by 
writing Lawrence a circumstantial account of Maria’s 
death and the extorted promise. At this, he played the 
madman, until desolate Sally, told of his behaviour, ex¬ 
claimed, “If this be love, defend me from it!” 

She returned to London with her mother. In three weeks 
Mrs. Siddons was playing “Isabella” in Measure for 
Measure, easing the anguish of bereavement in stage sor¬ 
rows, while Sally stayed in the house, seldom venturing out 
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lest she meet Lawrence. Once when she stood by the win¬ 
dow, through which, only a year ago, Maria had watched 
the children at their play, she saw him gazing at her from 
across the street. Once she passed him in Kensington Gar¬ 
dens and almost fainted at his burning glance. 

Aunt Twiss, a sensible woman, said that Sally’s promise 
to Maria was not binding because forced from her. But 
Mrs. Siddons, firmly resolved that Sally should not marry 
Lawrence, pronounced her vow irrevocable because it was 
not extorted, for Maria had not menaced her with a pistol. 
Sally had not asked their opinions; she had given her word 
and would abide by it. 

She, too, died of grief. In the few years remaining to 
her, she could almost welcome her attacks of asthma be¬ 
cause of the oblivion purchased by drugs. When she was 
well enough, she ‘‘devour’d pleasure” without ever being 
happy. She went to the theatre or danced the niglit away, 
but sang no more, explaining that of tlie three loved ones 
for whom she had composed her melodies, “one is gone for¬ 
ever, the second is as dead to me^ and the third no longer 
takes the same delight in me she once did.” 

For after Maria died and the coalition of women was 
dissolved, Mrs. Siddons showed little love for Sally. To 
replace her on tour was a business necessity, because her 
daughter was too often ill to be of use, but “home lost more 
than half its comforts” when the mother was away, and 
Sally was grieved because for weeks at a time no letter 
came from the absent one, who kept up a brisk correspond¬ 
ence with other people. In London, Mrs. Siddons per- 
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mitted Lawrence to visit her in her dressing room. She was 
weak towards him, but strong in her resolution to keep him 
from her daughter. 

Maria’s death had been a signal for the family to com¬ 
mence a slow disintegration. Little Cecelia was packed off 
to school, Harry married tall, handsome Scottish Miss 
Murray, George went to India, Mr. Siddons settled his 
crippled limbs in Bath. There Sally, staying with her 
father in the earliest spring of 1803, left a world in which 
she had been more gay than happy. Her mother, who was 
playing in Ireland at the time, heard the news on her home¬ 
ward journey and went into seclusion. 

Lawrence wore mourning until his death, in 1830. Some 
said Sir Thomas put on black in memory of Maria; others 
said it was for Sally. He found it a protection in the train 
of flirtations wliich occupied his leisure; with a visible sign 
that his heart lay buried in the grave, he could not be ex¬ 
pected to marry. A man of various talents, the affectation 
which old Sir Joshua prophesied would taint his art, cor¬ 
roded his life. 

As Porfiry Petrovitch so frequently observed, psy¬ 
chology admits of more than one interpretation. In the 
case of Mrs. Siddons, our view is unromantic; we see in her 
a woman who was satisfied with her husband and her chil¬ 
dren until genius gained control over her life; then, meet¬ 
ing with unimaginable success on the stage and at home 
with the inevitable disillusions of family life, she substi¬ 
tuted the artificial emotions of the theatre for the sim¬ 
plicity of nature. As an actress she was the Tragic Muse, 
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but as a woman she was worried, insecure, well-meaning— 
and dull. 

The practice of an art may provide so deep a channel 
for the emotions that the paramount duty—^that of be¬ 
coming a complete human being—is unperformed. That is 
why Sarah Siddons, the Tragic Muse, and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, the president of the Royal Academy, remind us 
of a painted curtain over which stylized flowers and cun¬ 
ning arabesque run in a confused pattern. Sally is a small 
forget-me-not, insignificant on the wide stage before so 
opulent a backdrop—yet Sally is real. 



The Wayward Russian 

Dorothea Dieven 
1784-1857 

After the dukes and before the marquises. 

HERE IS THE STORY of Dorothea Lieven, the 
enigmatic woman born in a Russian fortress, educated for 
the narrow, glittering path of a court lady, married at 
fifteen, dying in Paris, an exile, in her seventy-third year. 
What continent lies between these fixed points! How many 
questionable acts! What did Lord Castlereagh mean when 
looking deep into her long gray eyes, he muttered, ‘‘A 
clever face, a charming face. Are you honest.?” Sydney 
Smith called her ‘‘Insolence and bone”; Lady Granville 
pronounced her “hard but true”; Adolphe Thiers judged 
her a barbarian and a whore; Czar Alexander believed she 
was his “female statesman,” sent by God. All this is 
strange, but is it not stranger that a woman of fifty, a 
refugee from Russia, haunted by fears, poor and discred- 
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ited, should establish a salon in Paris which was known as 
‘‘the observatory of Europe” and should become the be¬ 
loved of as great a statesman and historian as the nine¬ 
teenth century produced ? 

So here comes Madame de Lieven, with her sins, her 
snobberies, her strange loyalties. The clues are not hidden: 
let the reader pass judgment. 

That night the wind blew eerily about the foolish tur¬ 
rets of the Michael palace, while rain mingled with sleet 
pelted the frozen moat. There was darkness, except for the 
glimmer from the piled bulwarks of ice and snow. A Gothic 
night! Within the room where Dorothea Lieven lay asleep 
with her husband, a pale rose gleamed from the steadily 
burning porcelain stove. The young people did not hear 
the valet, when roused from his comfortless slumber in the 
corridor he opened their door for an officer of the Imperial 
Guard. The intruder tiptoed to the bed and wakened the 
sleepers by a whisper, “The czar commands you to join 
him at the Winter Palace.” 

The officer’s breath reeked of liquor and Count Lieven 
exclaimed angrily, “You are drunk. The czar is here—at 
the Michael.” 

“Excellency,” the man persisted, “the czar, that is to 
say the Grand Duke Alexander, I mean our gracious czar, 
summons you to join him at the Winter Palace.” 

With a curt order, the count dismissed the messenger 
and turning to Dorothea, looked anxiously into her face. 
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for once indifferent to its beauty and alive only to its 
astonishing intelligence. She was sixteen, and he twenty- 
seven, but in their year of marriage, he had learned to 
recognize her superior grasp of the ambiguous. A few 
hours earlier he had been dismissed from his post as Czar 
Paul’s minister of war. This moment’s uncouth summons 
hinted at a trick of the mad emperor. The order to report 
at the Winter Palace, the garbling of the names of father 
and son, might mean that a net had been spread. Should 
his feet stumble into it, morning would see him locked in 
the black cart on his way to the place where, in Paul’s 
gloating phrase, ^^the ravens won’t know where to find your 
bones.” 

^Taul is no doubt dead,” said Dorothea reassuringly. 
“It is Alexander who has sent for you.” 

Weakened by suspense and tedious illness, Christopher 
sighed, then said, “While I am dressing, watch from the 
window, Daria.” 

Their apartments in the Michael faced the barracks of 
the Imperial Guard. The street between led to the Winter 
Palace a mile away. “I see nothing,” she reported. “I sup¬ 
pose the sentry has gone inside to warm himself over his 
brazier.” She thought idly, “How like a coffin set on end 
the sentry box looks! Too big for Paul, a little man.” Con¬ 
vinced that Paul was dead, she fell to wondering if tomor¬ 
row she would visit a young Empress Elizabeth instead of 
her godmother Empress Marie: to which lady should she 
pay homage, Alexander’s wife or his mother.^ Dorothea 
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had been born a Benckendorff, and ambition was bred in 
her bones. Already she knew every degree of precedence in 
court ceremonial. 

Her voice, usually sweet and caressing, suddenly 
shrilled: “A carriage is passing in the direction of the 
Winter Palace! Only two horses, not a gentleman’s equi¬ 
page, but two men with whom I have danced stand in the 
servants’ places, and I think I recognize Alexander and 
Constantine on the seat. Yes. Paul is dead; Alexander is 
our czar. Call your carriage! Alexander needs you to tell 
him the whereabouts of the Cossacks.” 

For Paul had started the Cossack regiments on the long 
route to India, maliciously hoping they would destroy 
themselves on the journey; should they arrive, he intended 
to oblige Napoleon by harassing the British. Christopher 
Lieven, yesterday Paul’s minister of war, was the only 
official who knew where the Cossacks could be found. 

When Count Lieven drove into the courtyard, only one 
window in the Winter Palace showed a light. Uneasy and 
doubtful, he climbed the stair into the confused sounds of 
laughter and shouting. The room teemed with drunken 
generals, but ugly Grand Duke Constantine was sobbing 
in a corner by himself. Christopher heard Alexander’s fret¬ 
ful, “Where is Lieven? Why does not Lieven come?” 
Catching sight of his friend, Alexander embraced him, 
murmuring perfunctorily, “My poor father 1” and imme¬ 
diately demanded where along the route messengers could 
overtake the Cossacks. This pressing business attended to, 
the young czar with some embarrassment bade Lieven per- 
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suade his mother, Empress Marie Federovna, to join him 
at the Winter Palace. 

Sick at heart, Christopher returned to the Michael, 
where lay the murdered Paul. He found his mother with 
the Empress Marie, whose hysteria seemed born of anger 
and thwarted ambition rather than of grief for her hus¬ 
band. The old countess would not permit her son to kiss 
her until she had his solemn assurance that he was innocent 
of complicity. She herself had been awakened by Count 
Pahlen, who had told her to inform Marie that her hus¬ 
band had died of apoplexy. 

Sitting up in her bed, the old countess had said severely, 
‘‘You mean that you have murdered him.” 

At this indictment. Count Pahlen, usually bland and 
urbane, stammered, “Well, yes. We are delivered from the 
tyrant.” 

“I know my duty,” she said coldly. 

She found guards stationed at every door; Pahlen had 
overlooked her need of a pass, but the countess, a woman of 
indomitable will, was not to be stopped by a sentinel. She 
was the governess of the royal children, and Marie’s first 
thought on being awakened by Madame de Lieven was not 
of her husband, but of her two-year-old son Michael, 

“Rise from your bed,” said the austere countess. “Pray 
for the soul of your husband and thank God for the chil¬ 
dren He has left to you.” So commanding was her manner, 
that the stunned empress obeyed. But when realization 
burst upon her, she darted to the locked door leading to the 
room where the English doctor was making Paul present- 
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able, and hammered it with her fists. Next she attempted 
to win the support of the soldiers stationed in other parts 
of the palace, for she believed that she should rule Russia 
as had those other empresses, Anna, Elizabeth, and her own 
mother-in-law, Catherine the Great. 

Of the hundreds who roamed the Michael palace as 
morning broke, no one felt purer sorrow for the death of 
the tyrant than Countess Lieven and her son. Paul had 
been kind to them, and although long fatal to Russia’s 
peace, although Christopher had said often in the past 
months, “This cannot go on,” they could not painlessly 
wrench their hearts from the old loyalty to implant them 
in the new. 

But the young countess, Dorothea, neither shared nor 
understood their grief. She had liked Paul until he had 
become a horror; now she felt satisfaction at his removal. 
She expected Alexander would continue his father’s pa¬ 
tronage of the Benckendorffs and Lievens, families with 
whom he had been intimately acquainted since childhood. 
Drawn towards power as steel to the magnet, Dorothea 
determined to trust her future to her godmother, Empress 
Marie, rather than to Alexander’s young wife. She fore¬ 
saw that the dowager would have the greater influence, es¬ 
pecially as the bookish Elizabeth had not given Alexander 
a son. Of her two little girls, both of whom were dead, one 
had been the child of his friend Prince Adam Czartoriski, 
whom the young husband had forced on his wife. 

On this the first day of his reign Alexander made old 
Countess Charlotte liieven grande maitresse of his house- 
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hold, and her son, Count Christopher Lieven, one of his 
aides de camp. 

When the golden-haired Princess Dorothea came from 
the little German town of Montbeliard to marry Grand 
Duke Paul, heir of Catherine the Great, she brought with 
her a gentlewoman, a Miss Matilda Schilling, who was 
somewhat older and much wiser than herself. The bride 
and her ugly young husband loved each other, clinging 
together more closely because of the hatred which the 
empress bore her son. Dorothea, who had to give up the 
Lutheran faith for the Greek Orthodox and change her 
pretty name for that of Marie Federovna, could scarcely 
have endured life in that barbarous country had it not 
been for Matilda Schilling. Grand Duke Paul also had a 
friend, witty General Benckendorff, a gentleman popu¬ 
larly supposed to owe his early promotions to having been 
for a short time one of Catherine’s lovers. He was a 
widower, a German, a Lutheran: Matilda Schilling was 
also German and Lutheran. Paul and Marie were delighted 
to have their favourites marry, and the memorable Euro¬ 
pean journey of the royal couple as ‘^Count and Countess 
du Nord” was the wedding tour of the Benckendorffs. 

Leaving their superiors in Paris, the Benckendorffs 
hastened to Montbeliard for the birth of their son, who 
was named Alexander after the eldest son of the Grand 
Duke and his Grand Duchess, When Madame Bencken¬ 
dorff was able to travel, the Benckendorffs resumed their 
service in Russia. Three more children were born to them, 
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and Marie Federovna stood godmother to them all, naming 
Constantine for her second son, Marie for herself, and 
Dorothea for the dear name she had borne in her child¬ 
hood. General Benckendorff was often absent, as he was 
commandant of the fortress at Riga, but Marie could not 
spare his wife from the poverty-stricken court at Gat¬ 
china, and Madame Benckendorff was too delicate to en¬ 
dure the rigors of garrison life. 

Empress Catherine took umbrage at the comparative 
tranquility of her son’s establishment and mischievously 
had it whispered to him that he was under the thumb of his 
wife’s lady companion, because he did exactly what his 
wife told him to do, and as everyone knew, she followed 
Madame Benckendorff’s lead. On this the irritable and 
eccentric Paul ordered the terrified woman from his house 
with howls of rage. She fled to her husband at Riga, but 
the shocking scene, her disgrace, and the cruel climate ex¬ 
hausted her frail body. Taken to Switzerland, she soon 
died of hemorrhage. 

She had left her children’s future to her friend and mis¬ 
tress, Marie Federovna. Paul’s wrath had not included 
them, and he himself undertook the education of the two 
boys, the elder for the army, the younger for the diploma¬ 
tic service. Young Alexander became his favourite, when 
Paul discovered him making a very clever model for a 
boat; this trivial incident was the first step in Alexander 
Benckendorff’s exalted and invidious career, which culmi¬ 
nated in his position as chief of the secret police under 
Czar Nicholas. The empress deposited money in the Found- 
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lings’ Bank so that the girls would have dowries when they 
married, and placed them in a convent school at Smolny, 
an establishment for the daughters of noblemen. There the 
girls were prepared for the life of society women, learning 
to speak Italian, French, and German, to play piano or 
harp, and to dance very beautifully. Those who went home 
to such households as the ^^Rostoffs” often continued their 
education under accomplished tutors, refugees from the 
French Revolution. In Moscow and in the country houses 
of Moscow nobles there were many cultured men and 
women, but in the court, etiquette and magnificence thinly 
coated the lives of bi rbarians. Even of Marie, who posed as 
an intellectual, Catherine the Great had said, ‘Tt is true 
she reads much. It is possible she does not understand what 
she reads.” 

When Dorothea entered Smolny, she was eleven, but 
considered herself grown up and ripe for matrimony. She 
was carrying on a correspondence with young Count 
Elmph, when her godmother, now the Empress Marie, 
burst into her cubicle, rummaged through her treasures, 
seized the love letters, and waved them threateningly at 
the terrified little girl. But she went away without speak¬ 
ing, and Dorothea was not punished, not even by her con¬ 
science when she knew that the silly teacher who had been 
the go-between had been thrust out of Russia by an armed 
guard. As for young Count Elmph, who had further en¬ 
raged the empress by punching the nose of her son Con¬ 
stantine, he was exiled to his estates, where he soon died. 
From infancy Dorothea had been used to scenes of violence 
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and cruelty, and although her courage was easily quelled, 
she took pleasure in the excitement, the exhilaration of ter¬ 
ror. Sometimes Czar Paul and her father visited the con¬ 
vent, when they played ball and blind man’s buff with the 
little girls. In such half-hours Paul seemed a gentle beast, 
safe to stroke or tickle, but while Dorothea petted and 
coaxed, she glanced warily into the melancholy and beauti¬ 
ful Kalmuck eyes, which in an instant might burn with fire 
and smoke. 

Dorothea was fifteen years old on December 17, 1799. 
Her education finished, she was brought from Smolny to 
the Winter Palace to live as a debutante under Empress 
Marie’s wing, until a suitable marriage could be arranged. 
Her sister Marie was already there as a lady-in-waiting, 
but Dorothea never felt so close to Marie as to her brothers. 
The young girl was not so tall as she would be, but it was 
scarcely possible for her to grow thinner: a dancing part¬ 
ner observed with awe that she had the bosom of a skeleton. 
Yet she was a pretty child, with quantities of light brown 
hair, almond shaped eyes, and a narrow pointed nose which 
gave character to the little face. Her lips and chin were 
sensuous, charming. Everything in this novel world amused 
her; the happy, natural laugh startled uneasy souls in that 
grim palace, where hilarity was the reward of drunkenness 
and joy was scarcely known. 

She was delighted to learn that she was to marry Chris¬ 
topher Lieven, the Minister of War, whose mother, the 
governess of the royal children, had taken the place of 
Dorothea’s mother in Empress Marie’s affection. She had 
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been made a countess at Paul’s accession, and by Russian 
usage her sons thus became counts. Christopher had per¬ 
fect manners, was elegant, if not handsome, and a favour¬ 
ite with Paul. The wedding came off in such handsome 
fashion that the bride naively wished she could be married 
every day. After the maids had dressed her, the empress 
fairly sprinkled Dorothea with diamonds—to be returned 
after the ceremony—and then led her to the emperor, and 
he, her small hand in his, ordered the doors flung open and 
presented the smiling bride of fifteen years to the glitter¬ 
ing court. 

The young couple were allotted rooms in the palace, 
temporary quarters to be used until the Michael was ready 
for occupancy. The count adored his childish bride and 
endured with patience her fits of petulance, and Dorothea 
was proud of her husband, found him useful, and liked him 
very much. In a civilized state Christopher would scarcely 
have held so high an office, but he was capable of doing all 
Paul required of him, that is, he could sign papers and 
attend numerous fatiguing military reviews. Shortly after 
his marriage the usually punctilious young man forgot to 
be present at an inspection. That evening a colonel entered 
his room with a shamed, red face and bawled ‘Tool!” at his 
superior. He was obeying a direct order from Paul; such 
was the discipline of a lunatic. 

The madness of Paul kept uneven pace with the building 
of the Michael palace. A gardener had reported his vision 
of the archangel Michael, who had appeared in order to 
requisition a palace, which must be built in the form of a 
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cross and named in his honour; for a sign, Marie Feder- 
ovna would bear a son and his name should be called 
Michael. The fantastic tale won the czar’s belief and ready 
obedience, but many another Russian would have been as 
credulous. Paul’s madness was shown rather in the furious 
haste with which he urged on the work, his confidence that 
within its moated walls he would be safe from assassination, 
the bundling of a reluctant court into the unfinished build¬ 
ing, even in the hideous pink paint with which the stones 
were daubed because rose was the favourite colour of his 
mistress. Princess Gagarin, in his ceaseless suspicion and 
his fits of fury. He had turned against his wife and, sus¬ 
pecting his son Alexander of plotting his death, had sent 
him the history of Peter the Great’s murder of his son 
Alexis. 

Within the Michael, the floors warped, the priceless 
tapestries which had been bought on the French tour 
faded, towards evening a sickly smell and a perceptible 
miasma stole out of the walls to float wraithlike along the 
corridors. Many fell sick, among them Christopher Lieven. 
Paul sent his English doctor to visit him daily, not so much 
in kindness as to make sure he was not malingering. Chris¬ 
topher was, indeed, loath to resume his duties, which of late 
had consisted of signing countless orders of exile, imprison¬ 
ment in the fortress, torture, and execution. In the weeks 
between Christmas and early March six hundred nobles of 
the Imperial Guard had been arrested and fears were 
entertained for the safety of the empress and Alexander. 
Every evening bland Count Pahlen, governor of Petro- 
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grad, and bluff General Bennigsen paid Count Lieven a 
visit. They never said plainly what they wanted of him, 
but circled like ravens about the subject which engrossed 
them all—^the assassination of a mad man. Lieven’s illness 
or his known fidelity to Paul prevented them from asking 
him to join the conspiracy. ‘Tf I am told their plans,” he 
said to Dorothea, “I must kill myself, since I can neither 
betray my master nor my friends.” 

On Paul’s last evening, made impatient by the duration 
of Count Lieven’s indisposition, he sent a vulgar order: 
‘‘The state can wait no longer on the condition of your 
bowels. Deliver the portfolio to Prince Gagarin.” Prince 
Gagarin, a poet, was the husband of Paul’s plump, pretty 
mistress. 

After Paul’s murder and the retirement of the mourn¬ 
ing empress to the Pavlovski palace, the younger set at 
court went waltz mad: “We dance like crazy,” said Doro¬ 
thea gleefully. From evening until morning she was 
whirled like a golden leaf by long-legged Russian nobles. 
Like all popular young matrons, she was suspected of 
having lovers, and the names of that Prince Dolgoruky 
who was soon to die in battle and of Grand Duke Constan¬ 
tine were mentioned, the more freely because of Count 
Lieven’s many and protracted absences on duty with the 
czar. “You can have no conception of how much I miss 
him,” she wrote her brother, and added querulously, “I 
never go out except to my mother-in-law.” 

A daughter was born to the Lievens after they had been 
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married four years, but died in infancy. Both Christopher 
and Dorothea preferred little girls, and the birth of three 
sons in 1805, 1806, and 1807 did not make them forget 
their short-lived only daughter. Empress Marie was the 
godmother of all Dorothea’s boys. The eldest was named 
for murdered Paul, of whose memory the widow made a 
cult, the second for her son Alexander, the third for Con¬ 
stantine. 

The palace of the empress mother had become smarter 
and far more lively than the court of the young empress. 
Although she still wore mourning and an enormous clumsy 
locket with the late emperor’s picture hung at her waist, 
she was continually giving balls, theatricals, and concerts. 
With her daughter Catherine she headed the political 
clique against her son Alexander, first in his dependence 
upon the Pole Prince Adam Czartoriski and, after Tilsit, 
in his alliance with Napoleon. In everything Dorothea 
followed the empress mother. 

Count Lieven had been at Alexander’s side and seen his 
tears at the lost field of Austerlitz; he had been at Eylau, 
at Friedland, at Tilsit where he had been one of the five to 
meet the French, and had trembled lest Napoleon betray 
his master. From Tilsit he returned to show his wife the 
epaulets of a lieutenant general, but instead of congratu¬ 
lating him, she tossed her head at Alexander’s pusillanim¬ 
ity and the lowering of Russian prestige, refused to attend 
the Peace Ball and with her three little boys withdrew to 
Tsarskoe Selo for the summer, to which Christopher’s 
duties made it impossible for him to pay more than a 
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weekly visit. However, he was as yet the stronger of the 
two. His position was such that Savary reported to Napo¬ 
leon that Count Lieven had always the entree and dined at 
least thrice weekly with the czar, “to whom he stands in the 
same relation as grand marshal Duroc to your majesty.” 

The political career of Dorothea, which did not begin 
for many years, was built upon her husband’s. A commis¬ 
sion, which in itself was of no great importance but which 
he carried out with tact and kindness, resulted in his ex¬ 
changing the life of a soldier for that of a diplomat. When 
the unfortunate Queen Louise and her glum husband Fred¬ 
erick William III were invited to visit Alexander, in Janu¬ 
ary, 1809, the Russian escort which met them at the border 
was headed by Count Lieven. The three hundred fifty miles 
which lay before them were divided into thirty-nine relays 
at each of which elaborate preparations had been made for 
entertainment. There were balls, where Christopher al¬ 
ways led off with the queen, bands of women in their native 
costumes danced and sang, the feasts were prodigious; at 
Riga, where General Benckendorff was commandant, the 
cavalry maneuvered upon the ice. Louise was coming to 
Petrograd in the faint hope of persuading Alexander to 
assist Prussia against Napoleon; she was feeling wretched 
and feared that she was again pregnant. It was consoling 
to have always at hand a well-bred, unobtrusive gentleman 
to whom she need not talk more than she wished. The visi¬ 
tors spent almost a month as Alexander’s guests, and Solo¬ 
mon himself could have shown no greater splendour to the 
Queen of Sheba. But the czar coyly evaded Louise’s at- 
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tempts to gain a private interview, and as she left she was 
heard to say sadly, return as I came. My kingdom is not 
of this world.” When Count Lieven presented himself as 
her escort on the return journey, he found a woman who 
had lost the will to live. 

In late autumn of the same year 1809 the king and 
queen returned to their despoiled capital of Berlin, and 
Count Lieven was appointed to represent Russia at their 
forlorn court. He brought with him his wife and the three 
little boys. Queen Louise died in the following June, an 
event which deepened the gloom over all Prussia. Dorothea 
took little interest in her husband’s work; she described 
the king as ^^stubborn as a mule,” the Berliners as gluttons, 
herself as sleeping as many hours as possible and playing 
with her babies under the trees of Charlottenburg. She 
complained that she was losing her beauty and her wit, and 
felt the first faint stirrings of the celebrated ennui of her 
palmy days. 

Alexander recalled Count Lieven in the spring of 1812, 
when it was obvious that Napoleon would invade Russia. 
Dorothea who had bemoaned her two-year exile, was no 
sooner back in Petrograd than she began anxiously to de¬ 
vise means for leaving it. Maturity and the unavoidable 
reflection which it brings showed her the home court as a 
brilliant culmination of barbaric culture. Dining, dancing, 
intrigues which vexed her only by their pettiness, talk of 
diamonds, infidelity, one’s own money, which in Russia was 
not one’s husband’s, uneasy dread of the serfs’ uprising; 
was her life to be concerned only with these monotonous 
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preoccupations? Her mother-in-law observed and insisted 
that the grand duchesses observe every minute point of 
etiquette, but beneath the polished surface, Anne and Cath¬ 
erine were tricky, false, and arrogant. Alexander, who was 
much attached to Count Lieven, met Dorothea with the 
affable condescension he showed all women; he had never 
noticed her unusual intelligence. Too timid to complain 
openly of Pctrograd society, she stressed her health, re¬ 
marking sadly that she expected to die as her mother had 
died of hemorrhage; at last she roused her courage and 
said with decision, ‘‘1 shall not stay here to see the ice form 
on the Neva.” 

Her agitation disquieted her husband, but could scarcely 
hasten Alexander. When Napoleon’s armies massed for the 
drive on Moscow, Count Lieven was appointed ambassador 
to England. Germany and Austria had been crushed, and 
Russia could not stand alone: she needed a powerful ally; 
the countries in the extreme east and west of Europe could 
squeeze the French between them as the jaws of a nut¬ 
cracker, the hardest nut. Count Lieven was destined to 
represent Russia at the English court for twenty-two 
years, to exhibit through many a crisis a calm urbanity, a 
willingness to work with other diplomats. Probably this 
was the only occasion when enthusiasm broke through his 
reserve; he wrote his brother, “I have been assigned the 
most important, the most delightful post. As you may 
imagine, my wife shares nobly in my happiness.” But 
Dorothea, who had something of Lady Macbeth’s savagery, 
was exultant rather than happy. 
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During this early phase of Dorothea’s life in England, 
when she considered herself and was considered a leader of 
fashionable society, she was being prepared for a political 
role by an ever-deepening acquaintance with aristocratic 
English life in town and country. Of common people she 
never knew anything, but the upper classes still ruled 
England, and her knowledge of them was to be consum¬ 
mate. 

Encumbered by three small boys, governess, tutor, 
nurses, maids, valets, secretaries, the Lievens reached Lon¬ 
don in December, 1812. Ashburnham House was not yet 
their home; the heterogeneous household settled into a 
mansion with a stair so narrow that the countess doubted if 
half the people who thronged her receptions forced their 
way up it. In the summer Dr. Johnson’s Mrs. Thrale 
rented them her house in Streatham and fell to worrying 
over her agent’s reports of the barbarous habits of the 
Russians and the secretaries who smoked in her clean beds. 

Count Lieven was at once respected and liked as ‘^a very 
easy man to do business with,” but Dorothea excited more 
curiosity than approval. At a ball the irrepressible Lady 
Jersey climbed upon a chair to get a better view of ‘‘the 
white bear” from Russia in her magnificent gown and 
priceless sapphires. Dorothea’s exotic beauty, extreme 
emaciation, and the arrogant carriage which concealed her 
insecurity at first repelled the English, but after a few 
months of disdain on one side and disgust on the other, she 
attempted, on the advice of her elder brother, to conciliate 
a few people of importance. Soon she wrote him in triumph. 
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‘Where I am not, it is not fashionable,” and with com¬ 
placency, ‘‘It needed only a little trouble on my part.” She 
valued men and women according to their intelligence, 
rank, and power. The eccentric but gifted Duchess of 
York, the Duchess of Cumberland, who was Queen Louise’s 
sister but a divorced woman whom Queen Charlotte would 
not receive, pretty, naive Lady Cowper, and Lady Gran¬ 
ville, whose intelligence was backed by solid goodness, were 
her women friends. Among men, the Duke of Wellington 
liked her very much during these early years. Lord Castle- 
reagh talked and walked with her until she was exhausted, 
and the prince regent took especial pleasure in her music. 
He still played the cello and occasionally sang in a husky, 
milk-punch voice. She catered to his sentimentality, and 
at the piano employed an exaggerated rubato, yearning 
through the scores of his favorite operas. She delighted 
in the warmth of his house, which the English considered 
enervating, if not indecent. The mistresses of the prince 
regent were large women with maternal figures; she gave 
them no cause for jealousy. 

Her chief public triumphs were at Almack’s; she was 
one of the six patronesses, those terrible women with power 
to decide who should be allowed to buy a guinea ticket en¬ 
titling the fortunate purchaser to dance, drink weak tea, 
and eat stale cake. The pretty, plump, good-natured Prin¬ 
cess Esterhazy was the only other “foreign lady” among 
these cruel Fates; Dorothea was jealous of her, not so much 
because she was the wife of the Austrian ambassador, but 
because as the grand niece of Queen Charlotte she might 
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take precedence of her at public functions. Great was her 
joy when she learned that the wife took the husband’s 
status and Russia had the pas of Austria; ‘‘I go after the 
dukes and before the marquises” she announced with in¬ 
tense satisfaction. At Almack’s the waltz was introduced 
by an exhibition featuring two couples; Princess Ester- 
hazy, dancing with her husband’s first secretary, Philipp 
von Neumann, and Countess Lieven, partnered by the 
agile Lord Palmerston, whose red whiskers rubbed the 
pointed collars of his ruffled cambric shirt, and who spoke 
French as well as Dorothea. 

In such diversions passed the years, in visits to great 
country houses, at the Ascot races, where Madame de 
Lieven was bored, at overcrowded balls, where she was not 
only bored but cross. For an obvious reason, she was not 
bored in church. Only in small groups of clever talkers 
could she find genuine amusement. Her little boys were in 
schools, the eldest learning to box ^‘like a regular John 
Bull”; she knew in advance everything her husband would 
say, and it seemed to her that he said everything too often. 
In 1818 she had been married eighteen years; she would 
soon be thirty-three. Her delicate skin had commenced to 
redden unbecomingly. In a word, she had come to a pretty 
pass. 

In 1818 Count Lieven was a delegate to the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, where the principal items on the agenda 
were the final payment of French indemnity and the with¬ 
drawal of the armies of occupation. As the continued pres¬ 
ence of foreign troops in France threatened a second revo- 
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lution and a general European war, the Congress settled 
affairs with an unusual display of good feeling. 

Dorothea Lieven brought her three young sons for the 
sake of their grandmother, old Countess Charlotte Lieven, 
who was in the suite of Empress Marie. Alexander and his 
brother Grand Duke Constantine were also in Aix, and 
Dorothea’s younger brother Constantine Benckendorff 
whom she was never to see again had come in the czar’s 
suite. The town grew dense with Russians, and Countess 
Lieven, who kept open house, was constantly under Russian 
eyes. Conditions were not ideal for carrying on a clandes¬ 
tine love affair, and few were unaware of her liaison with 
Prince Metternich. 

She had detested the prince when she met him in 1814 at 
the peace celebration in London and, as he had been indif¬ 
ferent to her, they began in Aix by ignoring each other. 
Then, out of sheer good will. Count Nesselrode, the Rus¬ 
sian foreign minister, taxed Metternich with neglecting his 
countrywoman. The prince, who prided himself on his 
savoir faire, flew to demonstrate his politeness. Dorothea 
could not but be flattered by his assiduous attentions. Her 
husband was as elegant and as courteous as the Austrian, 
but could not equal him in wit and general culture nor 
compete with him in their particular field of diplomacy. 
Metternich’ reputation was enormous, and Talleyrand, 
who was his only superior in continental politics, was now 
discredited and out of office. Metternich, indeed, dazzled 
the countess, for, like the humanists’ universal man, he 
knew everything—gems, painting, gardens, architecture. 
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medicine. Had her education been less narrow, she might 
have been repelled by his colossal vanity, but she was naive 
enough to believe his airy, ‘‘I have twenty faults, but self- 
conceit is not among them.” 

Among the amusements designed to relieve the onerous 
business of the congress was an overnight excursion to Spa. 
On the return to Aix, Dorothea rode with Metternich, they 
two alone in his private carriage. She asked pertinent 
questions, deferred modestly to his superior judgment, 
made deliciously acid comments on the congress personnel. 
Her voice was inexpressibly sweet, her manner deceptively 
gentle; he could use such a clever and charming woman. 
When they discussed private affairs, he praised her hus¬ 
band as an excellent, loyal gentleman and regretted that 
he was not of a calibre to guide the destiny of so superior 
a wife. What he said was delightful, but when he had left 
her, she remembered the risk she would run in offending 
Alexander who had long detested Metternich, and she was 
honestly attached to her husband and would not willingly 
injure him. Their marriage could survive an ordinary love 
affair, but might be wrecked by one with a political aspect. 
So for two days she averted her face from Metternich and 
seemed haughtily to ignore him. There, as far as he was 
concerned it might have ended, for though she was a clever 
woman who might be useful, and an arrogant Russian 
whom it would be a pleasure to subdue, in his indolence he 
was disinclined to take further trouble. 

Experience proves how far removed talent may lie from 
the expedient: Dorothea would one day remark ruefully, 
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know a hundred women less intelligent than I who have 
more common sense.” Tremblingly in love, distraught, she 
went alone to Metternich’ rooms, and there, as with gentle 
patronage he was later to remind her, feverish with passion 
she gave herself to him. 

They had little time together. Days were lost when the 
Lievens were invited to go with Alexander to Brussels, and 
when on the journey to London Metternich accompanied 
them to Paris and stayed at a hotel near theirs, the furtive 
meetings could not slake her passion. Metternich preached 
caution; it was necessary to control the jinni he had re¬ 
leased from the bottle, a peremptory jinni who proposed 
the transfer of her husband from London to Vienna, a plan 
he must firmly quash because she was already jealous of 
the beautiful nymphomaniac, the Duchess of Sagan, over 
whom he and the czar had disputed, and because in her 
folly, she might even decide to be jealous of his wife. Any 
future advantage the liaison held for him depended upon 
her staying in England. He provided her with a portfolio 
in which to send her letters in the Austrian diplomatic bag; 
the lock was stiff, but he assured her that her piano hands 
would master it. In the correspondence which ensued he 
took various occasions to express his satisfaction in his 
domestic life—‘T can scarcely describe the comfort I find 
in my home.” He had eight surviving children and his wife, 
a daughter of the celebrated chancellor Prince Kaunitz, 
was his good friend. 

They parted. The countess was incapable of concealing 
her misery, but fortunately distress of mind made her 
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physically ill and she hid despair in her bedroom. In Feb¬ 
ruary, 1819 , she discovered that she was pregnant; she 
knew the child was her husband’s, and feared her lover 
would blame her for disloyalty. The breezy cordiality with 
which he received the news reassured but scarcely flattered 
her: ‘‘I have no right to object to your husband’s having 
first use of what belongs to him. Do your duty by him who 
is the head of your household and give me what is left,” he 
wrote with excessive liberality. Little George Lieven, for 
whom the regent stood godfather, was born eleven months 
after his mother’s parting from Metternich, a time lag 
which did not prevent his being rudely nicknamed “the 
child of the Congress.” 

Metternich, who had chosen for his symbol “the Rock,” 
against which waves of revolution broke in vain, considered 
Lord Castlereagh his English ally and George Canning as 
his most dangerous opponent. Nominally a Tory, Canning 
was working towards England’s recognition of the states 
of Spanish America and had a strong aversion from alli¬ 
ances with continental powers. The regent was Metternich’ 
admirer, Prince Esterhazy and Philipp von Neumann 
were Austrian representatives, Munster from Hanover, 
that devout imbecile Prince de Polignac, from France, the 
Lievens of Russia, all were united by sympathy with the 
dark purposes of the Holy Alliance. These foreigners were 
house guests of George IV in his commodious villa in 
Windsor, where they formed the “Cottage Clique,” their 
object being the ruin of George Canning. The luxurious 
life at the cottage was not inherently vicious, and amuse- 
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ments such as the invariable afternoon rides in pony carts 
and evening music by amateurs—‘Vhich means the King 
and me,” explained Dorothea—sound inoffensive. It was in 
the treasonable nature of the business transacted and in 
George IV’s lack of every royal quality that sin lay at the 
cottage door. 

Lady Granville, to whom Dorothea always referred as 
‘‘my friend,” joined her husband in support of George 
Canning. When Canning showed signs of submission to the 
haughty countess and the Granvilles postponed their jour¬ 
ney to Paris in order to attend the dinner party he was 
giving in Madame de Lieven’s honour, Dorothea deceived 
herself into believing she could make him a tool for Metter- 
nich. But tlie astute Canning had no intention of falling 
into Austrian toils; he was thinking of the countess as a 
likely instrument for attaching Czar Alexander. He knew 
that she was more able and less honourable than her hus¬ 
band, that she wrote Empress Marie a weekly letter, and 
that her brother Alexander was expected to tell the czar 
items of interest which she sent him; Nesselrode had asked 
her to rewrite Count Lieven’s tediously meticulous dis¬ 
patches in readable form. 

Shortly before the Congress of Verona, in 1822, Metter- 
nich lost his most valuable English ally by Lord Castle- 
reagh’s suicide. Canning sent Wellington to take Castle- 
reagh’s place at the Congress, with private orders to 
obstruct Metternich’ plans. The countess was furious at 
Wellington’s “mulishness” and was so rude that he never 
entirely forgave her. As it became evident that her services 
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to her lover were losing value, she grew more reckless. The 
dangers of the situation were enhanced by the hostility of 
the Russian ladies who had come to Verona. 

In 1823, a year later, the countess wintered in Italy^ 
ostensibly for her health, but really in the expectation of 
meeting Prince Metternich. She languished in Rome, re- 
ligion meaning nothing to her and history signifying only 
those events which followed the French Revolution. ‘Tt is 
the Indian summer of my beauty,” she wrote, pathetic 
words which failed to move the imperturbable prince. He 
did not come, and she returned to England in sorrow 
mingled with anger and to a husband who was delighted to 
have her back. In February, 1825, Arthur, Wellington’s 
godchild, was born to the Lievens: ‘‘1 have a fifth son. It 
is very stupid,” she wrote, for she and her husband had 
both hoped for a little daughter. Then she heard that Met¬ 
ternich was in Paris, called there by the illness and present 
death of his wife. Dorothea, listless, slowly convalescing, 
implored him to visit England. She suggested that he 
might be able to deal with Canning if he knew him in per¬ 
son ; if he were determined not to see Canning, she would 
meet him in Brighton. To Brighton she repaired, but as 
in Italy, Metternich did not join her. She wrote that if 
each day brought her a letter from him, she would wish for 
one hourly, “so insatiable is love.” 

The countess does not merit a large measure of compas¬ 
sion, certainly not for the usual reasons which inspire pity, 
but there is something forlorn, something of pathos in the 
efforts of so proud a woman to retain a love which could 
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scarcely be dead, because it had never existed. Within a 
week of his wife’s funeral, Metternich emerged cheerfully 
into fashionable Parisian society. He bragged publicly 
that he had cured Alexander of the ‘‘liberal disease” and 
hinted that the czar’s next phase might be that of the ty¬ 
rant; Count Lieven was obliged to complain of his loose 
talk to the Russian Foreign Minister. The frightful mo¬ 
ment was approaching when Dorothea would hear that 
Metternich planned to marry a very beautiful and good 
little girl of seventeen. The time had come when she must 
choose between the husks of love and her loyalty to family 
interests and to Russia. 

With the consent of Count Lieven, who had never ap¬ 
proved the machinations of the Cottage Clique against 
Canning, whom he called a “perfectly reasonable” man, 
Dorothea travelled as rapidly as possible to Russia. For 
a month she remained a restless guest of Empress Marie, 
yearning for and dreading the interview with the czar 
which Nesselrode had promised to arrange. Alexander was 
living almost without attendance in the vast Winter 
Palace, where he brooded over Bible prophecies. At last 
the summons came. She was received at the Winter Palace 
by the Empress Elizabeth, who was ill, dying, it was 
hinted, from cancer. The worn frail woman was courteous, 
but both found the interview painful. Their girlhood was 
very far away, their aims how different! From her presence 
Dorothea was conducted through the glittering chain of 
rooms of state, where mirrors endlessly repeated life, time, 
emptiness. A thought of deathly futility daunted her 
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proud heart; ‘^Space, magnificence, solitude are all so 
sad,” she murmured. She was over forty and had come to 
the place where love went down one road and the business 
of life hastened along another. She expected to deal with 
a madman, and who could foretell the end of this interview, 
for which she had travelled so many wearying miles 

But when she saw Alexander, her spirit rose; ‘‘I made 
him do the talking, and he loved to be listened to,” she re¬ 
ported. And while he spoke, she directed. He recognized 
her as “sent” to him and was submissive to what he believed 
the divine leading. Already determined to break with Aus¬ 
tria and to seek the friendship of England, he was resolved, 
if necessary, to interfere in Greece. When Dorothea re¬ 
turned to England, she carried a message to her husband: 
“Believe all the bearer tells you.” This was the warrant for 
her supremacy; she was now the ambassadress in fact as 
well as in title, and, though outwardly he remained the 
chief, henceforth her hands held the reins. 

“Mother of Diplomats,” so Metternich called her, and 
whether or not the title was apt, the chiefs of the various 
embassies were uneasy when their young attaches devoted 
themselves to Countess Lieven. Her sympathetic voice, the 
curve of sweet, full lips, the gentle art of questioning re¬ 
sulted in what one of her victims ruefully described as 
“picking their very bones.” 

Yet as a diplomat her success was scarcely commensurate 
with her efforts. When Alexander died, in December of 
that year, she blundered in the assumption that the man 
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she spoke of as her “old lover Constantine” would succeed 
to the throne, and Nicholas might easily have taken offense 
at the extravagant praises of that monster which she sang 
to unbelieving English ears. But Nicholas, much younger 
than Alexander and Constantine, loved old Madame de 
Lieven who had been governess in his childhood, and was 
attached to Dorothea’s elder brother, Alexander Bencken- 
dorff, who rode by his side on the day of the Decembrists 
when Nicholas had said to him, “Perhaps by this evening 
neither of us will be alive; but at least we shall die doing 
our duty.” It was largely to her mother-in-law, to her 
brother, and her husband that Dorothea owed her con¬ 
tinuance of supremacy. Count Lieven, who went to Rus¬ 
sia for the funeral of Alexander, was assigned a prominent 
place in the procession to Notre Dame de Kazan; it was he 
who removed the sword from the coffin and conveyed it to 
the empress mother. On that melancholy day, when the 
noble households of Petrograd trembled at the vengeance 
about to fall upon the Decembrists, when all through the 
city the serfs were drunken and swaggering and there were 
awful rumors of gunpowder stored beneath the cathedral 
to be touched off so that the entire Romanoff family should 
perish, Count Lieven walked in sorrow behind his dead 
friend and master through the swirling blizzard which 
turned the garments of the mourners to walking mounds of 
snow. Honours had ceased to mean much to him, and he 
thought without regret of retirement. But at the accession 
of Czar Nicholas, Christopher, his mother, and his wife 
received the titles of Most Serene Highnesses, Prince and 
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the Princesses Lieven. Thereafter Dorothea’s five sons 
were designated as the princes Paul, Alexander, Constan¬ 
tine, George, and Arthur. 

Nicholas had been willing to continue his brother’s 
policy towards England, but George Canning died shortly 
after recognizing the independence of the South American 
republics and the princess lost her ally. She was defeated 
in the Greek affair when, after exhausting herself in at¬ 
tempting to place Princess Charlotte’s widower, the hand¬ 
some, astute Leopold, on the Greek throne, he declined to 
accept it. Leopold has ‘Splayed a pretty trick on us,” she 
exclaimed bitterly, although he had behaved with perfect 
good sense. 

In 1830 the series of revolutions abhorred by Nicholas 
led the princess into fresh indiscretions. The Poles had 
risen against Russia; England would not interfere, but 
English sympathy went to Poland. When her friend Lord 
Grey dined with Prince Adam Czartoriski, Dorothea re¬ 
fused to speak to him. Belgium demanded separation from 
Holland; Grand Duchess Anne, Nicholas’s sister, was the 
wife of the Prince of Orange; Dorothea played the go- 
between and handed a large sum of Russian money over to 
Anne’s husband in England for purposes of bribery. 
France had exiled the elder Bourbons, and Nicholas re¬ 
fused to recognize the right of the younger branch to the 
throne. Thus, when Talleyrand became Louis Philippe’s 
ambassador to England, Dorothea did all she could to cir¬ 
cumvent him, the more willingly because of jealousy 
towards his beautiful hostess, the Duchesse de Dino. Tal- 
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leyrand commented on the influence of the Princess over 
Lord Grey, but does not seem to have considered it para¬ 
mount. ‘‘Grey of the Reform Bill” was an elderly man, 
handsome and well-bred, who loved the countess dearly and 
endured her caprices with anxious patience; he told her 
far too much of what went on in cabinet meetings, but it is 
doubtful if he allowed her to interfere in important de¬ 
cisions. Even in the appointment of Lord Palmerston, 
which, in order to please Lady Cowper she had urged upon 
Lord Grey, he asked the advice of Lord Lansdowne, which 
as it happened reinforced hers. Grey had considered 
Palmerston “frivolous and pushing,” an opinion in which 
she soon concurred. If she “made Palmerston,” it was at 
the expense of her career; if, on the contrary, the result 
of her partisanship was negligible, he owed her much for 
her valiant efforts. But his coarse nature took umbrage 
at her patronage, and he determined to “teach her and her 
country a lesson.” Thus, when Nicholas was unwilling to 
accept Stratford Canning as ambassador, Palmerston re¬ 
fused to appoint another man. As it was incompatible with 
Nicholas’s dignity to keep an ambassador in England 
while England maintained none in Russia, he recalled the 
Licvens. In the spring of 1834 the princess, in her fiftieth 
year, her ambition unsatiated, her powers at their height, 
felt her eminence crumble to the dust. 

Yet Nicholas had not intended to punish the Lievens. 
The prince was to fulfill a long-cherished hope—the edu¬ 
cation of his son and heir Alexander, a boy of sixteen, and 
the princess was expected to add that lustre to his court 
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which had too long been shed upon the English. But Doro¬ 
thea, who knew both sides of the Iron Curtain, was in de¬ 
spair. Her work snatched from her hands, exiled to the 
cold, gray, shadowy land, she felt she would perish in the 
imbecility of barbarous palaces. 

At first Dorothea tried to behave nobly. The timid, 
delicate czarina loved her, the royal children were fasci¬ 
nated by her condescending charm. Her little sons George 
and Arthur were with her, and she had been given ‘‘the 
handsomest house in Petrograd.” But when the snow fell 
and the space between the double windows was packed and 
sealed, she felt that nails had been driven into her coffin. 
Her heart was set upon escaping from that frightful coun¬ 
try, but Nicholas, who was furious if he heard the climate 
adversely criticized, was determined that this exotic flower 
should bloom for him in Russia. When in January she fell 
ill, he gave grudging permission for a short stay in Ger¬ 
many, and she started, taking with her little Arthur. But 
George had been left in school, and unable to endure the 
separation, she turned back. This was fortunate, for in 
March both little boys died of scarlet fever. 

The Lievens owned a small estate in Courland, where 
they determined to leave these dear children. It was a ter¬ 
rible journey for the parents, who rode the endless miles 
in carts behind the two short coffins jolting in advance. 
The roads were rutted deep in ice, the tiny window of the 
wretched vehicle was opaque with frost. The nights were 
passed in wretched inns; when each day broke, Dorothea 
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climbed submissively between the narrow walls of her mov¬ 
ing prison, where she lay upon a mattress staring vacantly 
into darkness. 

Under these sad circumstances Nicholas did not refuse 
permission for the princess to go abroad, but he forbade 
her to visit France, ordered her to return as soon as her 
health permitted, and stipulated that her husband accom¬ 
pany her only to the frontier. She reached Germany in a 
deplorable condition; ‘^a waif in the world,” as she la¬ 
mented, ‘‘frightful to myself. Sons I have, but my children 
are dead and gone.” Madame de Dino, who chanced to 
meet her in Baden, was horrified at the downfall of the 
haughty princess: “She lives in the street, in public places, 
talks incessantly, never listens, laughs, weeps . . .” Even 
Dorothea’s enemies were dismayed to see that she had lost 
what they had supposed the essence of her being—her dig¬ 
nity. 

What is that alchemy which transformed the haggard, 
hysterical woman at whom Baden mocked to the stately 
lady in Paris, who said little, but always said that well, 
who at fifty-two was again beautiful, very “fine et svelte”? 
The phenomenon is common, although not universal; from 
the bottom of the abyss the inexhaustible feminine spirit 
rises, sometimes to soar higher than before, although veer¬ 
ing with another wind. The princess, who thought she had 
lost everything, counted her assets, found she had a few 
stanch friends, a little money safely invested in England, 
a store of diamonds, and a handsome young companion 
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who was glad of a home without salary, whom Madame de 
Lieven had attached to herself in Baden and vaguely de¬ 
scribed as “a niece on my mother’s side.” Very soon, by 
great and undeserved good fortune, the princess acquired 
a lover who was precisely the kind of man she had always 
needed. 

Her husband, hounded on by Nicholas, who threatened 
to “crush” the princess, used every argument to induce her 
to return to Russia, and she tried all her wiles to circum¬ 
vent him. She implored him to join her in Paris and even 
told her friends that he would soon be made ambassador to 
Louis Philippe; but Lady Granville shrewdly suspected 
that she never wished to see “the poor Prince” again. Cer¬ 
tainly his presence would have been a source of more em¬ 
barrassment than pleasure, because of her relations with 
the historian and statesman Franfois Guizot. But when 
word came of Prince Lieven’s death from typhus in Rome, 
January, 1839, she mourned sincerely, remembering their 
youth together and fearing, with reason, that she had often 
been unkind. 

Guizot first met the lady at a dinner party. He knew her 
reputation as an intrigante, a spy, a Russian refugee, a 
deserting wife. He was surprised to see so sad, so beautiful 
a face. He knew that she spent most of her evenings at the 
Hotel Talleyrand where the old statesman dined in a small 
party of which the princess and Madame de Dino were the 
only ladies, the gentlemen being younger diplomats. 
Guizot, a Protestant, a professor of history, a man whose 
private life was without reproach, did not belong to this 
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circle, and he seldom encountered Madame de Lieven until 
June, 1837, when both were guests of Madame de Boigne 
at her country house near Paris. After luncheon, left to 
entertain each other, they wandered about the garden, un¬ 
til the princess, easily wearied by such diversion, seated 
herself for conversation. Something of tranquil kindness 
in her companion, made her presently plunge into excited 
talk about her son Constantine, recently dead in America, 
and her two little sons, for whom she would never cease to 
wear mourning, of her horror of Russia, the anguish of her 
sleepless nights, the agony of remembering her English 
eminence, lost through the machinations of the diabolical 
Palmerston. She wept. 

His ovm life had been one of struggle. His father had 
died by the guillotine, he had known poverty, had experi¬ 
enced the injustice of more than one government, had been 
married twice and twice widowed. Recently he had lost 
his eldest son, a young man whom he loved immeasurably. 
He was sorry for the unhappy lady at his side, but what 
struck him as extraordinary was her strange ignorance of 
reality. ^^You are like a child,” he said, “amazed and angry 
because trouble has dared to come upon you.” She listened 
with rare meekness, then murmured that she hoped the 
good God would accept the purity of these years of be¬ 
reavement as an expiatory offering and allow her soon to 
join her children in heaven. Guizot knew too much about 
the princess to be deceived by this assumption of innocence, 
but he recognized her sufferings as greater than his own; 
besides his stronger fibre and experience of disaster, he 
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had a home, an adoring family, a diplomatic career, and 
beyond and beneath things present and things unseen was 
his sincere religious faith. When he saw her to her carriage, 
he caught the pitiful whisper, ^‘Je suis seule. Toujours 
seule,” and answered gravely, ^‘You shall never be alone 
again.” 

The princess had never thought of living for anyone but 
herself. Prince Lieven’s career had been hers; their chil¬ 
dren had existed for her amusement and delight. But when, 
after Talleyrand’s death, she secured from the new owners, 
the Rothschilds, a lease of his beautiful private rooms on 
the mezzanine floor of the Hotel Talleyrand, she created 
a salon in which she assumed a second place. The diplomats 
who had flocked to her as soon as she settled in Paris now 
came to meet Francois Guizot. He was known to have the 
entree at all hours, and no one ventured to call too early or 
to remain too late. She restrained, but did not efface her¬ 
self, gave him exactly the support, the cues he needed. His 
was the great fmitcuil, hers the little sofa, and around 
them grouped statesmen, diplomats, distinguished foreign¬ 
ers; while at the other end of the room the beautiful Miss 
Mendzenty, ‘^niece on my mother’s side,” sat at the round 
table pouring tea for the young people, the “dandies,” 
friends of Prince Paul and Prince Alexis. 

Prince Lieven’s death had left the lovers free to marry, 
but neither was rich, and a life openly lived together would 
have entailed larger hospitality, a more expensive style. 
Nor could the sane Guizot feel that the princess would 
have a desirable influence upon his young daughters or be 
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a fit companion for the formidable old mother who ruled 
his home. Madame de Lieven herself clung to her name. 
With her usual imprudence, she once said, ‘‘Imagine me 
announced as Madame Guizot,” a remark which was re¬ 
ported as an instance of her celebrated snobbery. But as 
Guizot twice refused the title “duke,” and her title of 
“princess” dated only from 1826 her reluctance suggests 
a consciousness of having helped to earn the honour and 
a belief that loyalty to Prince Lieven and his sons enjoined 
the duty of keeping the name he had given her. Like many 
widows, she felt more married after her husband’s death. 
It is true that unfaithfulness, as the word is commonly 
used of the marital relation, troubled the princess very 
little, but her concern for his dignity prevented her from 
enjoying a coveted pleasure when young Alexander, Nich¬ 
olas’s heir, paid a visit to England. Madame de Lieven, 
eager to see him there, wrote Briinow, the Russian ambas¬ 
sador, asking if she would be received in the manner due 
to the widow of Prince Lieven. When no reply reached her, 
she relinquished her plan. 

She and Guizot were never married, but on a summer 
Sunday in 1840, during his year in London as ambassa¬ 
dor, they pledged themselves to each other for life and for 
eternity. There were no witnesses, and none were needed. 
She was happy, and he quite content. When they first met, 
his interest in his career had grown faint because of the 
death of his son, but in his love for the woman who asked 
and expected great things of those she favoured, he ex¬ 
claimed, “For you, my ambition is insatiable!” 
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Guizot was what Metternich long years ago had fancied 
himself, a man able to control her destiny. She had never 
cared for books, but he set her to reading and made her 
study Italian. Often she was in a fury over some fancied 
neglect on his part or for some breach of etiquette, for 
Guizot had not the manners of a courtier. When she heard 
of his dining in London with a socially undesirable family, 
she wrote angrily that her husband would sooner have 
thrown himself in the Thames, and added witheringly, “he 
was not in your precarious social position.” Guizot bore 
with her because of her wit, her unexpected turns of 
thought and phrase, and the sweetness which lay beneath 
the storms. He believed that nature had formed her for a 
gentle, even a timid woman, and that her faults were born 
of her Russian education and her long prosperity. 

The years 1840-1848, in which France was ruled by 
Louis Philippe and Guizot, who, as Madame Adelaide said, 
best understood and sympathized with her brother’s aims, 
were years in which Princess Lieven played a great role, 
but not as in her flaunting and arrogant English period. 
The July monarchy continued to work for peace, for a 
firm alliance with England, in opposition to the dark pow¬ 
ers of Russia, Prussia and Austria, for the suppression of 
revolution and the continuance of the dynasty. The in¬ 
tensely interesting history of the period cannot be the 
business of this essay; the flood rose, swept away the 
throne, and with it Guizot the statesman. 

On the evening of February 23, 1848, Guizot, sitting at 
his ease in Madame de Lieven’s drawing room, assured her 
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and their guests that Paris would remain tranquil. The 
next day the revolution broke out all over the city. Louis 
Philippe was old and tired, and the queen and their sons 
insisted that if Guizot would resign, the trouble would 
soon be over. Pale and composed, Guizot went to the cham¬ 
ber for the last time as foreign minister. That evening 
shooting started in the street before his house. Twenty 
were killed there; the bodies were piled on carts, and pa¬ 
raded through the city with shouts of “Give us Guizot! 
We want Guizot’s head!” Old Parisians remembered the 
horrors of the first revolution; many had been made 
orphans by the guillotine; the evil days seemed to have 
come again upon them, their children, and their children’s 
children. 

While it was possible, Guizot had sent hourly notes to 
reassure Madame de Lieven, but for a day and two nights 
each was greatly distressed over the uncertain fate of the 
other. In London, he found her safe, excited, voluble, but 
not depressed. Nor was he crushed by misfortune. His 
children had preceded him, his mother followed, although 
she arrived only in time to die from shock and old age. 
Refusing to accept Lord Aberdeen’s permanent hospi¬ 
tality, Guizot rented a small house in Brompton and re¬ 
sumed his work as a historian. Whatever faults of pre¬ 
sumption or of pride he had shown in his public life 
vanished with his power; it would be difficult to match the 
grave beauty of the old age which was to be so long and so 
fruitful. 

Madame de Lieven went to Brighton, where Guizot 
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joined her for weekends. Metternich, grown old and gar¬ 
rulous, was at the same hotel with his third princess, a much 
younger woman, whom Madame de Lieven considered 
coarse, and who, on her part, may have marvelled at the 
thought of her husband having ever loved this meagre old 
lady of sixty-four. 

When the princess ventured to reopen her salon in the 
Hotel Talleyrand, Guizot, although permanently out of 
politics, was once more the principal figure. Thus, she 
proved her devotion greater than her love of power. Diplo¬ 
mats continued to visit her, her enormous correspondence 
went the length and breadth of Europe, and Napoleon III 
expressed a natural fear lest her salon be subversive. 
Fortunately for her, his half-brother, the Duke de Morny, 
illegitimate son of Queen Hortense and of Count Flahaut, 
who was Talleyrand’s illegitimate son, had an affection 
for Madame de Lieven. He reassured the emperor, and 
even brought Eugenie di Monti jo to visit the old lady 
before her engagement to Napoleon was announced, when 
the delightfully pointed deference with which Madame de 
Lieven treated the blonde beauty sent her other guests 
scuttling to their embassies to telegraph the news that the 
marriage would certainly take place. 

When the Crimean War broke out, the Russian princess 
was obliged to leave France. The tired old woman, who 
was past seventy, went sadly to Brussels and then to Nice, 
until the good offices of Morny shortened her banishment. 
To the high disdain of Madame de Dino, he met her at the 
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station in Paris with his own carriage, quite ^^as if she had 
been royalty.” 

Small time was left her to enjoy such coveted favours 
or the delightful peace of her charming drawing room, 
with its view of the statues and orange trees in the Tuiler- 
ies gardens; scant time for absorbing games of whist, 
little for the scintillating wit of clever men or the serious, 
reassuring talk of him who had so long been lover and 
friend. She was in her seventy-third year when a cold de¬ 
veloped into bronchial pneumonia. During the first few 
days she tried desperately to get well, but when she could 
wring no response from her worn body, she submitted with 
charming grace. She pleased M. Guizot by seeing a minis¬ 
ter and taking communion; she said she wanted no funeral, 
but would like prayers offered in her room after her death. 
With a gleam of fun she remarked, “It will be a pity if I 
don’t die today for I am quite ready.” Prince Paul was 
with her, and a nephew and his wife hastened from Wiir- 
temberg; she occupied herself by arranging the menu of 
a dinner which she would not share. She made many plans, 
but they were small ones; she ignored the subject which 
terrified the courts of Europe, the disposition of her cor¬ 
respondence and of her personal papers; she had written, 
as she said, “beaucoup”; now it seemed as if in preparing 
to leave the world, she had discovered that what she had 
held paramount was but dust and that it was of prime im¬ 
portance to bequeath to friends and servants the bibelots 
and trinkets, the little sums of money by which they would 
know her affection for them. 
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She who had been so exigent, so demanding, wished to 
take her departure with dignity. ‘‘Ah, if it were on the 
scaffold,’’ she said wistfully to her friend, “I should be so 
brave. You would be proud of me.” She ordained that after 
death she should be dressed in black velvet and priceless 
lace and despatched upon her journey to Courland, there 
to lie between the husband of her youth and their two 
youngest sons. In time to come, should the curious pry into 
her coffin, the glittering coronet upon the empty skull, the 
diamond star upon the fleshless breast would say, “Here 
lies her Most Serene Highness Daria Khristoforovna 
Liven (kniaginia), wife of Khristofor Khristoforovitch 
Liven (kniaz). She was lady-in-waiting to two empresses. 
Her body gave life to five princes, but her mind gained her 
the title of Mother of Diplomats.” 

The hour was late on her last evening when she gently 
urged her son and Guizot to go into the other room. They 
withdrew sadly, knowing her unwillingness to be seen in the 
act of death. At the last she gathered strength to pencil a 
note, which she slipped under her pillow; it w^as to Guizot. 
“I thank you for twenty years of devotion and tender care. 
Do not refuse my carriage tonight.” She had been troubled 
to think of the old man walking home. In her will she had 
left him an annuity sufficient for the keeping of a carriage. 
It was all he would have accepted, for their communion 
had not depended on those economic values which are easi¬ 
est to appraise. 



Friendship and Love 

Jane Welsh, Thomas Carlyle, 
and Edward Irving 


To see things as they are, and men as they have 
been, is the part of an intellect that has grown un¬ 
biased—an effect, I fear, of refrigeration. 

—Sainte-Beuve 


IN 1821, on a late day of the moist Scottish May, 
the young schoolmaster Edward Irving brought his chief 
friend, Thomas Carlyle, to visit his former pupil Miss 
Jane Welsh, in her own house in Haddington. Thus began 
a love affair at which the world long wondered. 

But, wherefore, demands a querulous editor of Carlyle, 
with what invidious object, should anyone concern himself 
with the love life of this defunct couple.?^ To which, out of 
unshaken purpose, we retort: Whose romance has excited 
greater curiosity and more virulent dispute? Do not 
genius, talent, and marriage concern us all? If the Carlyles 
laid out a pattern of genius wedded to talent, shall we not 
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heed it? Can our instruction be their harm? Or since, as 
Sainte-Beuve would say, the harm has been done, shall we 
not make the most of it? The facts of history form an im¬ 
pregnable fortress, but open doors reveal rooms where the 
furniture amazes, and the aspect is not what the walls 
promised. The fire of fury which raged around the Car¬ 
lyles and their first and greatest biographer has long 
since sunk to ashes; today there is neither a Froude party 
nor a Carlyle party to harass the historian, and the 
prodigious material will bear reinterpretation if it is done 
with candour and a reasonable degree of charity. In this 
brief essay an effort is made to clarify the relation between 
the Carlyles and the tragic figure of their friend Edward 
Irving. 

We are dealing with highly nervous people, which makes 
for difficulty, but otherwise the Carlyles are easier subjects 
than their wealthier contemporaries. For they were poor, 
as most of us are poor—unaccustomed to much service, 
driven to economical shifts. To walk to a party, keep but 
one maid, recover a sofa, furbish up an old dress—we can¬ 
not think these tragedies, and even through Jane’s inces¬ 
sant lamentation resound the pride and joy of victorious 
action. Out of trifles the Carlyles built up copious drama, 
but their wailings sprang less from the vexing surface than 
from deep dissatisfactions. Carlyle was the more fortunate 
because, however uncouth his behavior, whatever bitterness 
he uttered, he regarded himself as a prophet; his purpose 
was to serve humanity in his own way and whether or not 
humanity liked it. 
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His wife’s problem was both more complicated and more 
common. She was the lesser, the shadowed, the resentful. 
No strong drive relieved the tension; she felt she could do 
anything, but did very little. Yearning to love, she could 
never love anyone enough to escape from the reeds and 
entangling grasses of egoism. If the one to whom she was 
attracted showed interest in a third, her weak affection was 
drowned in resentment. Consumed by that queer mixture 
of hunger, excitement, anticipatory joy, and swift despair 
which is sometimes called temperament, she led a sterile 
life. Outsiders might believe that her husband had drained 
her resources, but she was only half-deceived. Women are 
makers; Jane made herself a tidy house, in which Carlyle 
sat on the floor and smoked up the chimney so that the cur¬ 
tains should be kept clean. She dressed neatly and well on 
a pittance, told stories with inimitable grace, wrote en¬ 
chanting, pungent letters, but did not conceive of them as 
the source of future fame. Her pallid ghost, elegant and 
attenuated, drifts towards the company of those modern 
women who have not been able to satiate their hunger by 
the desultory means they have employed. 

Jane Baillie Welsh, only child of Dr. Welsh of the Scot¬ 
tish village of Haddington, was born July 14, 1801; she 
was not quite twenty when she first saw Thomas Carlyle. 
Her social position was excellent, almost that of a laird’s 
daughter, and as she had neither brother nor sister, the 
store of parental affection, the money set aside for educa- 
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tion, the pretty dresses made by her clever mother be¬ 
longed to Jane. 

Her mother was a delightful woman—lovely to look at, 
friendly and kind—but she was impulsive and sensitive as 
a little girl, and if her feelings were hurt she would give 
way to showers of tears. Handsome Dr. Welsh, conscious 
of his superiority, imposed a firm, not unkind discipline, 
which may have been good for his wife, but was very bad 
for Jane, who became her father’s companion and ally, so 
that there were two against one in that family. 

Dr. Welsh owned a pleasant house in Haddington and 
an estate at Craigenputtock, which he rented to a farming 
tenant for £200 a year. Mrs. Welsh employed only one 
servant, but asked little help from Jane, who was being 
brought up like gentry. The house was beautifully kept; 
the furniture was fine mid-century Georgian; the fragile 
knickknacks, in excellent taste. Jane had one of the few 
pianos in that part of the world. She took lessons and went 
to dancing school. 

When Edward Irving came from Edinburgh University 
to teach the Haddington school, he was only seventeen, and 
Jane was nine. She insisted on learning Latin, and, though 
her mother was horrified at so unfeminine and taxing a 
subject. Dr. Welsh proudly said she should. The young 
master made a pet of the intelligent little girl. He was a 
very handsome boy—unusually tall, with a clear, dark skin 
and hair as black as Jane’s. Some thought the cast in one 
eye gave him a sinister expression; but as the defect was 
slight, and yet caught the attention, it might even prove 
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an advantage to a preacher. For the next six years he 
would have to pay an annual due and preach an annual 
sermon in Edinburgh University, but these rules complied 
with, he could hope for ordination. Meanwhile, he was sup¬ 
porting himself by teaching, and his leisure was used in 
religious studies. He stayed two years in Haddington and 
then went to a larger school in Kirkcaldy; for the six 
years, while Jane grew from eleven to seventeen, they did 
not see each other. 

She went to school under Irving’s successor. The mother 
watched her little daughter anxiously because of Jane’s 
feverish wish to do better than everyone else. Before she 
could call herself a young lady, she had acquired more 
book learning than Mrs. Welsh thought advisable; she 
could draw a little, play a little, dance, sing ballads and 
airs from popular operas. One ballad, an old London suc¬ 
cess, had impressed her when she was a tiny child; it was 
that horror of the nursery, the “unfortunate Miss Bay- 
ley,” who, betrayed by the “captain bold of Halifax,” 
hanged herself in her garters. Baillie was Jane’s name; 
the little girl fancied her fate was related to that of the 
melancholy heroine, and in the periods of despair which 
punctuated her long life, she would threaten to follow her 
dire example. Her haunting fear and expectation of aban¬ 
donment may in part have arisen from identifying herself 
with the forlorn Miss Bayley. 

When Jane next saw Edward Irving, she was visiting 
relations in Edinburgh. She was now a young lady, very 
pretty, tall, slender, with big black eyes and a pink com- 
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plexion. He was a handsome young minister, soon to leave 
for Glasgow, where he was to serve as assistant to the cele¬ 
brated divine, Dr. Chalmers. They loved, or believed that 
they loved each other. Jane held that a girl who was un¬ 
married on her twentieth birthday was an arrant failure; 
his was a warmer heart, and he had already loved two 
other maidens. It was necessary to tell Jane that he was 
engaged to Isabella Martin, the minister’s daughter in 
Kirkcaldy where he had been teaching, and the Martin 
family would never let him off; if he broke with Isabella, 
he would have to give up his career. In Scotland a betrothal 
was almost as sacred as a marriage, and should he jilt a 
respectable girl—a minister’s daughter—every pulpit 
would be closed to him. Irving, who believed deeply in his 
calling, could not hesitate. Jane was disappointed, but 
took dreary consolation in boasting that she had given him 
back to Miss Martin. So the young people separated, 
grieved, but not broken-hearted. 

A year later, Jane’s father died of typhus. She had 
loved him; perhaps he was the only being she ever truly 
loved. The day before he had been stricken, while she was 
driving with him on his rounds, he had said how proud he 
was of her; he expected she would make him prouder still, 
and added his conviction that she had not yet met a man 
worthy to be her husband. His confident, kind words were 
intended to steady and encourage her; unfortunately they 
sealed her inner assurance that she was reserved for a 
radiant destiny. It did not occur to her that she must earn 
it. 
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After Dr. Welsh died, Jane and her mother were at each 
other’s mercy. He had not left a will, and by Scottish law 
the estate went to his daughter. Had Mrs. Welsh taken the 
matter to court, she would have been granted her “widow’s 
third,” but Jane bade her take all, and when she did so, 
began to resent her mother’s continuing to manage house 
and money as in her father’s lifetime. Mrs. Welsh was 
pained because her husband had left her in Jane’s power; 
Jane wished her mother to praise her generosity. In the 
material sense both fared better, because Mrs. Welsh was 
a wonderful manager. They lived in undiminished comfort 
on the £200 Craigenputtock brought in, and Jane seemed 
no less an heiress than when her father had been in prac¬ 
tice. 

She had suitors, but among them there was none who 
could give her more than she already possessed. She had 
money to buy music, books, pretty dresses, money for oc¬ 
casional visits in Edinburgh; never would she throw herself 
away. Edward Irving might have suited, because his family 
was well-to-do, and all who knew him spoke of his brilliant 
future as assured. But Isabella Martin kept a firm grip 
on Edward. Life was streaming past a sometimes discon¬ 
solate, often moody Jane Welsh, when, a few weeks before 
her twentieth birthday, Edward and Thomas Carlyle came 
to tea, and without her knowledge or intention, she was 
swept into the stronger current. 

So there sat the trio of young people eyeing each other 
curiously, but each more interested in what the larger 
world would say and do when he appeared. They expected 
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great things of themselves. Edward, who was to be the most 
eloquent of Scottish divines, intended to bring his people 
back to the religion of their fathers. Jane supposed that 
her beauty—had she not once been called “the flower of 
Haddington” ?—and her wit would be provided with some 
lucky chance and bring her into the metropolis, probably 
London, where she would be appreciated and perform won¬ 
ders as to the nature of which it was as yet not necessary 
to decide. In Carlyle the sense of destiny was more urgent, 
but scarcely more defined. His life had consisted of nega¬ 
tions. He had given up school teaching, abandoned his 
thoughts of the ministry and of the law, hoped to have 
done with the loathed business of hack writing. He glow¬ 
ered as he sat in the pretty drawing room in the company 
of this vivacious girl and his genteel and dustless friend. 
With delicate malice, Jane noticed the big restless feet 
scrape the blacking from the fender; when she gave him 
his tea, she observed with disdain that he dropped cake 
crumbs into his cup and stirred them into “a pudding.” 
Yet most girls in Jane’s situation would have felt them¬ 
selves superior to the boorish young man, whose huge fore¬ 
head projected like an Edinburgh attic, whose long upper 
lip tucked itself within the rim of the lower. She was also 
in the peculiarly pleasant position of a girl with another 
love interest, of which these passing guests had no knowl¬ 
edge. 

Loyal Edward had talked much of Jane to Carlyle, but 
had told Jane little of his friend, except for assuring her 
that he was a powerful thinker, a man with a “message.” 
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The less he said of Carlyle’s people, the better opinion 
Jane would have of Carlyle. They were peasants, re¬ 
spected, but little liked by their neighbors. The farmhouse 
had only three rooms; within, privacy was impossible, and 
without there was always work to be done. The father, who 
had been a mason, was a dour, stern man, whose habitual 
silence sometimes gave way to a wild eloquence. When 
Thomas Carlyle was middle-aged, he wrote a tribute to old 
James, his father, sombre and grand as a king’s hearse, all 
plumes and mutes with mourning gloves; but what does it 
tell us of the man within.^ That he could dish up a neigh¬ 
bour in a bitter phrase, was an excellent mason, honest, en¬ 
ergetic, and, assisted by the unpaid labor of his wife and 
children, well-to-do. 

Tom’s mother was his father’s second wife. She was an 
anxious woman, in a perpetual fret lest her children fall 
into sickness or sin. She read her Bible, but she did not 
learn to write until Tom was a grown man, when he taught 
her as patiently as in his infancy she had taught him his 
letters. He was very fond of his mother, and not liking to 
have her worry about his soul, found ^^a pleasing exercise” 
in convincing her that their religious views were at bottom 
the same. And so they seem to have been, although, as he 
did not recognize their similarity, was this not casuistry.? 

Fears of this present life and of eternity had struck this 
poor toiling woman into long silences; tender to her chil¬ 
dren, she was not in charity with anyone who was not her 
own. Within the home, there was a union of interests; the 
Carlyles meant to drive a wedge into the world, and Tom 
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was the tip of the plow. All the least lovely virtues were 
theirs. 

The world was Tom’s enemy, and yet he had less fear of 
it than of himself. The shocks he had sustained in his 
childhood haunted him; he had seen a white sheet stretched 
over a little dead sister, and again, an uncle waiting for 
the downward thrust into the grave, with a handkerchief 
binding up his slack jaw; peering and prying as children 
do, he had discovered in a bureau drawer a shining mass of 
fair hair severed from the head of the dying girl who had 
been his father’s wife. Death was very terrible to a child 
brought up in the religious beliefs of that century. Carlyle 
forgot his fears, or learned to hide them. Yet, when the 
continuity of reflection was broken, dim faces arose from 
the unconscious, and he would mutter incantations to 
Time, Death, Eternity; ^^Oh Reader, knowest thou that 
hard word. Nevermore?” The farm, with its far views, in¬ 
cited thoughts of boundless space, and the wretched house 
was a symbol of man’s body cramping the soul which 
struggled to escape to the illimitable sky; but between 
prison and freedom stood the sepulchre. 

The little boy went to the school in Annan, and there he 
had his first sight of Edward Irving, who had come from 
Edinburgh University to visit scenes of his youth. Irving 
was seventeen, but to Tom he seemed a polished man of the 
world, so tall, so elegantly dressed, and the little fellow said 
to himself that he would one day be as great a personage. 
In later years Carlyle insisted that he had not been envious. 
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but the line between envy and emulation varies with the 
one who draws it. 

The next time he saw Irving was in Kirkcaldy, the town 
to which Edward had gone after his two years in Hadding¬ 
ton. All his life he would be plagued by partisans and ad¬ 
versaries; his strict discipline had caused some of the 
parents to withdraw their children and set up another 
school, which Thomas Carlyle had been engaged to teach. 
Had Carlyle been in Irving’s place, he might have felt a 
grudge against his rival, but Irving greeted the newcomer 
with genuine friendliness, said that two men from Annan- 
dale must not be strangers in Fife, made him free of his 
books and his house, and did what he could to share his 
friendships. Carlyle consented to visit the Martins, but as 
far as history recorded, made no comment on Isabella, to 
whom Edward was engaged, beyond what one hopes was a 
private note on her poor complexion. The ungainly young 
man was sensitive to beauty, and even to fashion. He was 
buying his mother’s bonnets, and, as might have been ex¬ 
pected, his father pronounced them too flaunting. One of 
Irving’s former pupils, Margaret Gordon, gentle, fair, 
and intelligent, roused Carlyle’s admiration and almost 
love, but both were poor, and she had already given her 
heart away. 

After Carlyle had taught two years in Kirkcaldy, both 
young men went to Edinburgh, where they shared lodg¬ 
ings while Edward waited for the church appointment for 
which he was now qualified. Carlyle was making tentative 
approaches to the law, but he was without enthusiasm for 
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that or for any other profession. Irving, who had an 
enormous respect for Carlyle’s intelligence and his form¬ 
less eloquence, urged him to publish his ‘‘message.” But as 
Carlyle knew that he had no message, this enthusiastic ad¬ 
vice irritated him and set him hunting excuses. He com¬ 
plained that he was a sick man who could recover only if 
he returned to his mother, a generic term useful in vague 
references to nature, nature’s laws, or Mrs. Carlyle. As 
long as the young men were together, Edward’s warm 
affection and unenvious respect induced a hectoring good 
nature in the dolorous Tom, but during separations, 
Carlyle would fall to brooding over the “vanity” of his 
friend and mutter dark prophecies of the pitfalls awaiting 
him. It is impossible not to suspect him of envy, although 
he must have seen that Irving’s career would never inter¬ 
fere with his. Not only had he resolved not to enter the 
ministry, but his path ran towards the future, and, if he 
should be an historian, he would relate the past in the pro¬ 
phetic manner. But Irving wished to put the future back 
into the past. He had steeped himself in the Minor 
Prophets and the Acts of the Apostles, desired another 
Pentecost, hoped for the Second Coming. Although so 
young, he used Biblical language in common conversation, 
and looked, according to his admirers, like the disciple 
whom Jesus loved; others, observing his magnificent height, 
his long black locks, and deepset eyes, compared him to 
John the Baptist coming from the wilderness. But what 
was theatrical in Irving was not false. 

In the summer of 1817, when Carlyle was twenty-two. 
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his mother suffered an acute mental collapse. The barriers 
behind which her terrors lay in wait had weakened, had 
fallen, and the waters had gone over her soul. She had been 
a silent woman; the family were appalled when she began 
to chatter and to laugh uproariously. They feared ‘‘the 
speech of people,” and dared not take her to church lest 
she disgrace them. At night they huddled under the bed¬ 
clothes, muffling their ears to escape her incessant crazy 
talk. Old James’ stoicism was not of Roman stuff; he added 
to the confusion by throwing himself on the floor and 
wailing. 

Mrs. Carlyle had had a hard life. She had borne nine 
children, had worked in the fields by day, and at evening 
had plunged through the windy dark to milk the cows in 
the byre. While she toiled with her body, her mind had 
been busied in schemes for keeping her children out of hell. 
In crying Havoc! did she experience a huge relief.? The 
Carlyles sent her from home, her mind returned to its 
prison, and soon she was back on the farm, stirring the 
porridge pot, running up the haystack, scolding a neigh¬ 
bour for picking and stealing. But her breakdown had left 
her a grudge and an advantage; she resented what seemed 
to her the shabby way in which she had been sent away, 
and she did not disguise her indignation. Never again was 
she a silent bearer of burdens; in later days she almost 
drove her son insane by her chatter. But Carlyle loved his 
mother dearly, and her pitiful condition during that sum¬ 
mer deeply depressed a nature never sanguine. 
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So, to return to that May evening in 1821, when these 
young men sat in Miss Jane Welsh’s parlor, and Irving 
was proud of Carlyle, loving him, pure of envy; while 
Carlyle was captious, suspicious of his friend, his hostess, 
and himself. 

He had never before seen a lady with a grown daughter 
looking so young and pretty as Jane’s mother, with her 
many bracelets and long, dangling earrings. Nor had he 
ever seen a drawing room which would so precisely have 
suited his needs. He knew tales from Tieck and Hoffmann, 
with less romantic backgrounds than this charming room 
in its immaculate neatness, the fine damask, the delicate 
china, the view of the rose garden where in late May the 
buds were hard little nuggets, the elegant lady, and the 
elegant lady’s witty daughter. 

Jane noticed with satisfaction the altered expression of 
her uncouth guest; he had looked cross and disapproving, 
but now she caught a sombre glow of admiration. She felt 
a small, cruel, natural wish to punish Edward for his 
fidelity to Isabella, and could imagine the bedtime talk in 
which Mr. Carlyle would tell Mr. Irving that he could not 
comprehend a man who had known a Miss Welsh sinking 
to a Miss Martin. 

Yet neither visitor thought their young hostess perfect. 
Irving could not feel that she was a Christian; he would 
have rejoiced to see her give up her romantic cult of 
Byron, Rousseau, Napoleon; he wished she would forswear 
mockery and scathing speech. He had once felt great pain 
at her praise of another young man, and, though he had 
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apologized for the bad temper it had put him in, he was 
shrewd enough to guess that Jane had paid her compli¬ 
ments because she wished to hurt him. Carlyle, who loved 
her laugh, thought she should be more gentle with her 
mother. But Irving wished to improve her morals, and 
Carlyle was concerned with her mind. She was clever, she 
was intensely ambitious, there was drama in her talk and 
gesture; why should not this young woman become a 
famous writer? Carlyle, who hated teaching, felt it would 
be a joy to educate this intelligent girl. He wished to inter¬ 
est her in German literature, a little for her sake, more for 
his own, so that he would have someone to sympathize with 
his German studies and translations. 

After this visit, he wrote to her and sent her books which 
had cost him time and money to collect, but she replied 
with indifference. The uneven correspondence lapsed and 
might never have been renewed had not Irving written to 
Jane from London in care of Carlyle. For Irving had 
entered upon the spectacular phase of his brief, tragic 
career. He had been called from Glasgow to the little Scot¬ 
tish church in London where from one Sunday to another 
he had become famous. From every part of town and from 
all classes of society hearers came flocking. His magnificent 
appearance, organ voice, and archaic language fascinated 
his audience. Those who could not force their way into the 
small auditorium hung on the window sills or crowded the 
churchyard. Discriminating critics observed that he held 
his audience by his commanding presence and his oratory; 
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that his sermons made far more appeal to the emotions 
than the intellect. 

Among the wealthy Londoners who befriended him were 
the Basil Montagus, at whose house there was in Carlyle’s 
phrase ^^a great worship of genius.” Stately Mrs. Montagu 
insisted that when the young minister came to visit her he 
should spend part of the time alone on a sofa in a quiet 
room. He had never been accustomed to such attention, 
which seemed to him quite wonderful; he used to say rever¬ 
ently that his “Noble Lady” had taught him to rest. 

In the north, Carlyle, toiling over the composition of his 
magazine articles, wrote Jane that the “Orator,” as they 
coldly called their friend, had forgotten them in his popu¬ 
larity. But, if Irving did not write, he was not unmindful 
of Carlyle’s interests, and presently procured him an ex¬ 
cellent position in London as a tutor to the wealthy Buller 
boys. The salary was generous, and the duties left him 
ample time for study and writing. Carlyle was not, how¬ 
ever, in a position to marry, for his family needed what 
money he could spare; he had no intention of proposing to 
Jane, who was, he supposed, an heiress pursued by suitors. 
His wretched digestion was another argument against 
marriage; it seems likely that he suffered from peptic ulcer 
induced by poor food and anxiety. 

And in truth he was a great sufferer. In each man lurks 
his shadow, tireless in seeking opportunities to deceive, be¬ 
tray, wreck. To every man his tempter! The cup of Not 
Being was held to Carlyle’s lips. He felt the dizzy shifting 
of a life which had slipped from the religious foundations 
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of his boyhood; he hated teaching, preaching, the law, 
Brewster’s encyclopedia, from which he drew starvation 
pay. In friendship, even in Irving’s, he had no confidence. 
He had learned that endurance did not suffice a Hero; a 
Hero, a true man, must act. But what was he to do? What 
action perform? The sly Shadow whispered that a sick 
man, a very sick man, could not be asked, could not ask 
himself, to fulfill his destiny. He longed to return to 
nature, the farm, the mother, the unconscious, the unborn. 
He sank into the pit, there wrestled with the Shadow, over¬ 
came, returned to the upper air, and reported that he had 
won a permanent victory over fear. But the supple Shadow 
easily outwitted him by altering his form. 

Jane, too, had her Shadow. She was as romantic and 
half as heartless as Emma Bovary. Carlyle annoyed her by 
his many proposals, not of marriage, but of work. He sent 
her German stories to translate, subjects for original 
dramas, suggested an exchange of poems written on themes 
previously agreed upon. Indeed, she may have felt Carlyle 
was her Shadow, and a vexing one. She produced a wonder¬ 
ful sheaf of excuses; her mother took offense if she shut 
herself up to study, she had an abominable headache, 
company came who must not be neglected; at her most 
provoking, she had been busy playing battledore and 
shuttlecock with a delightful young man. 

Carlyle was sympathetic over the visit of an aunt, “the 
most horrid woman on the face of the earth, and five such 
children,” and wrote lugubriously, “for minds like yours 
deep sorrows are reserved,” as if the nuisance of such 
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guests constituted a catastrophe. The future apostle 
against Cant and his Jane took a very sentimental view of 
their little troubles, although he would occasionally admit 
that these were only “mean impediments.” At bottom he 
was unhappy because he had not found his work, and she, 
because, “Yesterday was my birthday. There is another 
year over my head and nothing, nothing done!” 

While they dallied in this intellectual courtship, Ed¬ 
ward Irving flourished in London, a bachelor, until his 
astounding success put an end to his freedom. Miss Mar¬ 
tin’s father said he must marry his daughter without 
further procrastination, and in October, 1823, Irving re¬ 
turned to Scotland to make Isabella his wife. Although he 
had been in no haste to tie himself down, he was fond of 
the affectionate, sensible girl; Carlyle, meeting the couple 
on their wedding journey, was amazed to see how happy 
the Orator looked. Uneasy at his friend’s capitulation and 
resultant captivity, Carlyle warned Jane that he himself 
was a creature “dangerous and useless to love.” She re¬ 
torted with a crisp assertion that she would “never, never” 
be his wife, and he replied with unflattering candor: 
“[You have] put our concerns on the very footing where I 
wished them to stand.” He feared to risk marriage; she 
was determined not to throw herself away. Such practical 
considerations are honourable unless they are required to 
carry the weight of love. But the only passion in these 
capriciously named “love letters” is that of egoism. 

After the Orator was married and settled in London in 
his own house, his Scottish friends, Carlyle and Jane 
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Welsh, planned unblushingly to exploit him and Isabella. 
They concocted a scheme for a three-months visit to the 
Irvings, during which they would occupy themselves in 
study, writing, and in broadening their social experiences 
among the superior people with whom Irving was now at 
home. “If you can bear with ‘the Lord^ and Mrs. Mon¬ 
tagu,” Carlyle wrote Jane, “you will have great delight in 
this visit.” And doubtless the faithful Edward tired his 
listeners by his many references to the God he served and 
to the friend who served him. 

They had ignored Isabella, but she foiled their scheme. 
The embarrassed Edward wrote that Carlyle would be 
welcome, but that there were reasons why it would not be 
convenient to entertain Jane at that time. It was easy for 
Jane to mollify her sense of a rebuff by fancying that 
Edward dare not trust himself in her vicinity, but some¬ 
times the simplest explanation hits the truth, and as Isa¬ 
bella was far advanced in pregnancy, was expecting her 
family for the event, and her house was already overrun 
by church people, one need seek no further. But Jane, al¬ 
though disappointed for herself, was pleased to have 
Carlyle in London, for she shared Edward’s belief that he 
had only to show himself in the metropolis, and fame and 
fortune would hasten to his feet. His Life of Schiller 
proved what he could do; she looked complacently at the 
pretty copy he had ordered bound expressly for her in 
green morocco with gilt-edged leaves. 

Carlyle wrote from London that she was more comfort¬ 
able at home than she would be with the Irvings, as Isabella 
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was a poor housekeeper and the place was distracted by 
her relations and by drifts of parishioners who shared the 
family meals. All his life Carlyle would be incorrigible in 
his faultfinding of people who were exerting themselves in 
his behalf; his mother had not known enough to cure him 
of the habit, and Jane, who knew enough, shared his bad 
manners. The baby arrived, and the confusion was under¬ 
standably annoying to a student, but it was Carlyle, not 
the infant, who intruded. He was disgusted by the joy of 
the father and mother, and squeamish Jane wrote that she 
could not have brought herself to touch the little creature 
—quite as if Isabella had given birth to a monster. 

Carlyle had been prepared to dislike the Montagus, but 
the conveniences provided by the house and the family at 
25 Bedford Square conquered his surliness. Nothing was 
too good for Irving’s friend from the north. Basil Mon¬ 
tagu, who had made his fortune at the bar, was a very 
handsome man whose energetic manner and constant busy¬ 
ness were at variance with his wistful smile. Carlyle did not 
know how much reason Mr. Montagu had for the plain¬ 
tive uncertainty of that smile. His host was the illegitimate 
son of the unpopular Earl of Sandwich who had been First 
Lord of the Admiralty during the disastrous war with the 
American colonies, and of lovely Miss Ray who had been 
murdered when Basil was a nine-year-old schoolboy at 
Charterhouse. Lord Sandwich had been fond of the chil¬ 
dren Miss Ray had borne to him, and until Basil was 
twenty, he had lived in luxury, a son of the great house. 
Then a runaway marriage caused a quarrel with his father. 
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and before they were reconciled Lord Sandwich died. 
Through some legal flaw, Basil failed to receive the legacy 
intended for him. His young wife died, leaving him with a 
baby boy, whom he tried to keep in his chambers while he 
studied law, until Dorothy Wordsworth came to the rescue. 
A second young and lovely wife, of whom Coleridge was 
very fond, died, leaving him with three more little boys. 
The present Mrs. Montagu was his third wife. A lovable 
character with the most charming manners, he was derided 
as a faddist because of his prejudice against alcoholic 
beverages. He was a prolific writer of pamphlets on a mul¬ 
titude of subjects, but the work for which he deserved the 
highest praise was his unceasing fight for the amelioration 
of laws concerning the death penalty, which were then the 
disgrace of his country. 

Although not young, Mrs. Montagu was a woman of 
surpassing beauty, tall, with auburn hair and perfect 
features. Her gowns were of black satin or ^‘moonlike 
gray” touched with amethyst; she herself ironed the ex¬ 
quisite fichus of lace or finest mull. Hazlitt praised her 
^^coronet” face and her tea, the finest he ever tasted. Not 
only was she extremely intelligent; she possessed the req¬ 
uisite tact for dealing with a household where there were 
four sets of children. Her daughter Anne, as witty, but not 
quite so beautiful as her mother, was engaged to Mr. Proc¬ 
ter, who wrote verses under the pen name of ‘^Barry Corn¬ 
wall.” He collected prints and was a friend of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. A little, cultured, kindly man, Mr. Procter was 
irresistibly likable. 
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The Montagus’ house fitted the handsome Montagus. In 
the drawing room were twin marble fireplaces of Italian 
workmanship, ^'he ceiling was attributed to Angelica 
Kauffmann, and paintings by celebrated artists hung 
along the walls. The windows of the back drawing room, 
preferred by Anne and her lover, opened upon a splendid 
larch and the green gardens of a crescent. 

Carlyle looked upon the house and saw that it was good. 
The owner and his wife were hospitable; Anne was civil; 
Mr. Procter friendly. But the young men of the family dis¬ 
liked him, considering him a barbarian, and he retaliated 
by calling the tubercular younger Basil a “dandy.” 

Every Thursday Mr. and Mrs. Montagu drove to High- 
gate to visit Coleridge, the frail, gentle old man who lived 
at Dr. Gillman’s. Irving owed his introduction to the Mon¬ 
tagus, and now they took Irving’s friend to what they re¬ 
garded as a shrine. Carlyle would have preferred to go 
without them, but could scarcely suggest using their car¬ 
riage and leaving them at home. The world would hear his 
poor opinion of Coleridge; already Carlyle was giving 
signs of what clever Anne would call his belief that it con¬ 
stituted high treason to admire anyone but himself. 

Mrs. Montagu had given up trying to improve Isabella, 
who was too busy and too stanch a Scot to be malleable, 
but Irving and Carlyle agreed that Jane, under the Noble 
Lady’s tutelage, might become a Noble Lady herself. The 
naive young men suggested a correspondence, and Jane, 
in Haddington, received a gracious letter from Mrs. Mon¬ 
tagu. Flattered and pleased by the kindness of the older 
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woman, she fancied herself a visitor in Bedford Square 
spuming the tardy civilities of Isabella. 

The correspondence went on briskly, until Carlyle was 
puzzled by a contrite letter from Jane enclosing one from 
the Noble Lady, counselling, even urging her to admit to 
Carlyle her former passion for Edward Irving. Young 
people, without giving much thought to this affair, have 
blamed Mrs. Montagu as an interfering old woman, but I 
surmise that the romantic Jane had already written Mrs. 
Montagu that Irving had been her first love and had asked 
advice as to whether or not she should confess this earlier 
relation to Carlyle. There was actually nothing to confess 
except what neither she nor Carlyle conceived as wrong, 
that is, the unfriendly language they had used in regard 
to the Irvings. But when a girl has made silly confidences, 
she is prone to punish the confidante, and Jane never 
wholly forgave Mrs. Montagu. The letter frightened 
Carlyle, who had not fully understood that he was re¬ 
garded as a suitor. ‘T can never make you happy. Leave 
me then,” he wrote grandiloquently. But, although she 
harped upon the theme of being supported in the state to 
which she was accustomed, the truth gradually emerged: 
she expected to be his wife. Nor is it impossible that Jane 
contrived the episode of the Montagu letter to convey to 
Carlyle the relation in which she regarded him. 

Elaborate plans assumed their tortuous shapes in the 
correspondence of these queer lovers. Schemes of farming 
at Craigenputtock, of living with Carlyle’s family, of 
living with Jane’s family, of living in the Haddington 
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house, rose above the contra bass of Carlyle’s reports on 
his digestion and Jane’s thin treble of headaches and 
fatigue. She told him she had promised her mother never 
to separate from her, and thus laid the odium of refusing 
Mrs. Welsh a home upon Carlyle; yet Jane’s wish to marry 
arose in part from a desire to free herself from her 
mother’s domination. 

It was Jane who, after these interminable parleyings, 
condescended to the practical. In July, 1826, she would be 
twenty-five; she felt it high time to prove to her relations, 
to the Irvings, and to the Montagus that she had not been 
left to wither into spinsterhood. She and her mother rented 
a house in the suburbs of Edinburgh and there installed 
Dr. Welsh’s fine furniture. Without were flower beds, a 
tree, a pleasant view. Within, the rooms were small and 
cozy. When all was arranged, mother and daughter drove 
to Templand, the place which belonged to Jane’s maternal 
grandfather, and there awaited the bridegroom. Templand 
would be Mrs. Welsh’s permanent home. 

Carlyle, intimidated by the preliminaries to the simple 
ceremony, inquired dolorously, ‘‘Do you know aught of 
wedding glovesThe prospect of the subsequent sixteen- 
mile drive alone with his elfin bride scared him into sug¬ 
gesting that the public coach was the safer conveyance. 
But his anxious letter closed in perfect beauty: “My last 
blessing as a Lover is with you; this is my last letter to 
Jane Welsh; my first blessing as a Husband, my first kiss 
to Jane Carlyle is at hand!” 

So they entered the pretty little house at Comley Bank, 
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the first home of a couple destined to live forty years to¬ 
gether. Here we would gladly leave them had it not been 
for Jane’s incautious confidences and the fury of certain 
late Victorians. The question whether this marriage was, 
like that of the Ruskins and the Jamesons, no marriage at 
all, was discussed with an amazing ignorance of sex and a 
deplorable want of sympathy. If Carlyle was completely 
impotent, he deserved compassion instead of reproaches, 
and his case was worse than Jane’s, because, although in¬ 
nocent, he must feel responsible for her disappointment. 
The only material evidence seems to be the baby clothes 
which Carlyle’s niece found after Jane’s death. Anyone 
familiar with layettes knows that fashions in infants’ gar¬ 
ments change with every generation, and a judge of needle¬ 
work will find an authentic signature in a stitch. Carlyle’s 
niece knew whether Jane had worn those little dresses her¬ 
self or had made them for her own baby; we do not believe 
the young woman lied when she said they were proof that 
Mrs. Carlyle had been pregnant. But the letters of the 
Carlyles are better evidence. Before the marriage, Jane’s 
were full of barbs, hints at her superior station and her 
gayer swains; Carlyle expressed his love, not with his own 
eloquence, but in a manner borrowed from Jean Paul 
Richter. It was after they had lived together as married 
folk that they wrote true love letters, breathing on his 
side no embarrassment, on hers no longing unfulfilled. It 
seems likely that so neurotic a pair did not, as years passed, 
find the sexual relation sufficiently successful to warrant 
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its continuance, and that this negation increased their 
nervous irritability. 

While they were living at Comley Bank, Edward Irving 
came to see them. It was a stiff visit. He had lately lost his 
little son; but as he did not speak of his sorrows, the un¬ 
feeling Carlyles supposed he had quickly forgotten his 
grief. He was in great trouble, public as well as domestic. 
The character of his London audiences had altered; sensa¬ 
tion mongers came to church, not to hear his sermons, but 
to gloat over the voices of fanatics, breaking in with gib¬ 
berish, self-deceived believers in a second day of Pentecost 
and the Gift of Tongues. 

On leaving the Carlyles, Irving asked if he might offer 
prayer, which angered them. They stood, cold and stiff¬ 
necked, while he asked God to bless and save them, all 
three. 

In 1828 the aftermath of the financial panic which had 
ruined Walter Scott sent the Carlyles to Craigenputtock, 
where Jane had once protested that she would not live with 
an angel. The magazine market was closed to her hus¬ 
band’s articles, and Edinburgh had become too expensive. 
Luckily the farm was vacant, they could keep house there 
with Carlyle’s brother Alick as tenant. Alick, who would 
pay Mrs. Welsh the rent, would live in a separate house 
with a Carlyle sister, the two farmhands, and the two dairy 
maids who worked on the place. Carlyle had saved enough 
money to improve the property and to put an upper story 
on the house where he would live with Jane. 

For him the next six years were the happiest. In the 
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solitude of Craigenputtock he hammered out his style and 
wrote Sartor Resartus. Jane was often lonely, but took 
daily rides, paid and received visits, and cultivated a suc¬ 
cessful rose garden. She was always more nearly contented 
when she had no rivals, and Carlyle’s absorption in his 
work disturbed her very little, because his success would 
mean her own. 

When they settled in London, the marriage entered a 
more difficult phase. The move was necessary because 
Carlyle required the freedom of a great library for the 
writing of the French Revolution; he had found his ‘‘mes¬ 
sage” and was ready for disciples, even for friends. 

He came too late to help the friend of his youth. Edward 
Irving had been living in a mad world. He, whose magnif¬ 
icent voice and noble presence would have enabled him to 
exorcise the evil spirit of those possessed enthusiasts, had 
not dared to oppose them lest the Tongues should be mani¬ 
festations of the Holy Ghost. Yet it was not for counte¬ 
nancing these unseemly phenomena that the Scottish 
church tried him for heresy, but for his belief that the body 
of Jesus was like that of other men, only preserved from sin 
by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Thus, after a brief 
career of amazing brilliance, Irving was cast out of the 
church as a heretic and an enemy to his Lord. 

Before he returned for the last time to his own country, 
he came to say farewell to the Carlyles. His black locks 
were streaked with white, his face was drawn, and his huge 
frame fallen to a rack of bones. But he loved them with the 
fidelity of youth; smiling, he told Jane she made “a little 
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Eden” of any place in which she lived. They never saw him 
again, nor did he see Kirkcaldy, for he laid down his life 
in Glasgow. One confidence, one sure reward, he kept; he 
knew God had not forsaken him. He had ascended like a 
bright star; he had fallen from a great height. Deceived, 
betrayed, repudiated, he was yet a Hero and a Martyr. 

Jane, who had helped to ruin the friendship of Irving 
and Carlyle, had no wish to be intimate with Irving’s 
Noble Lady. She may have felt some compunction for de¬ 
ceiving Mrs. Montagu in the puerile alfair of the let¬ 
ters, but Mrs. Montagu’s daughter, now Anne Procter, 
richer, prettier, and quite as witty as Jane, was another 
obstacle. Fortunately the distance between Cheyne Row, 
where the Carlyles established themselves, and the house in 
Bloomsbury was too great to permit frequent visits. 

Yet it is through Jane that we catch our last glimpse of 
the Noble Lady. In their old age the Montagus had lost 
their money and retired to France where he died and was 
buried; his widow returned to make her home with her 
daughter. One evening when Jane was in her fifties, she 
was at a Procter party. Word was brought that Mrs. 
Montagu would like to see Mrs. Carlyle upstairs. Climbing 
to the top of the house, she discovered the old lady among 
the huddled relics of her greatness. The paintings saved 
from Bedford Square crowded the low walls; a French bed 
stood in a corner; evidently this was all the room she had. 
Mrs. Montagu, although so very old, was almost as beauti¬ 
ful and more gentle than in the days when Jane had been 
a young wife. Jane sat on a stool at the Noble Lady’s feet 
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and felt the touch of a fragile hand stroking the black hair 
in which no gray was visible. Each said how slight was the 
change which time had wrought in the other. Then Jane, 
touched by the fortitude of a lonely old woman who had 
once reigned a queen, cried like a forlorn child. The Noble 
Lady comforted her as if she had been Jane’s mother, dead 
these many years. 

The heart which cannot love unselfishly is incapable of 
pure pity. Jane’s tears for an old lady who sat listening 
through closed doors to the music of harp and violin and 
laughter such as she had once inspired, were for herself 
rather than for her ancient friend. Jane Carlyle’s life was 
empty, and her hopes had fallen with the withering years. 
She had no children to praise her and few true friends. 
The time had come when other women murmured, not un¬ 
kindly, ‘^Mrs. Carlyle has no pretensions to beauty, but she 
dresses very neatly.” She was her husband’s housekeeper; 
down this diminuendo had run the course of her career. 
And yet, she thought she could have borne all with patience 
had he not put himself at the beck and call of another 
woman. 

For Jane was suffering the anguish of the aging wife 
who believes herself supplanted. She felt that Lady Ash¬ 
burton, imposing daughter of an earl, wife to an immensely 
wealthy banker, a woman credited with a brilliant mind, 
was her rival in Carlyle’s love. Like the Noble Lady in her 
heyday. Lady Ashburton had ^‘a great worship of genius.” 
She was Carlyle’s patroness, and Jane, who had not been 
able to compete with the hostess of Bedford Square, could 
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not possibly rival this woman of limitless resources. Nor 
could she keep her husband from running to Lady Ashbur¬ 
ton. Carlyle, who loved his Jane, would probably have 
given up the Ashburtons had they not provided opportuni¬ 
ties for meeting eminent men from whom he was able to 
recruit disciples. Thus, Jane was not in conflict with 
Carlyle the husband, but with Carlyle the prophet, and the 
prophet defied her. His relation with Lady Ashburton was 
purely platonic, and the charms of all involved had waned 
until the idea of passion sounded fantastic to the younger 
generation. But jealousy is a mortal sickness, and Mrs. 
Carlyle suffered. In her desire for sympathy, she dropped 
hints, covert insinuations against her husband, and thus 
put herself in the power of an indiscreet friend. Angry at 
her self-betrayal, she felt that she hated her confidante. 
Time and again she remembered the “unfortunate Miss 
Bayley” of the old ballad and threatened to follow her 
woeful example and make way with herself. 

At last Lady Ashburton pained her friends and obliged 
her few enemies by dying. The cause of Jane’s malaise was 
removed, and she forgave her husband, although for the 
remainder of her life she suffered from a nervous affection. 
These last months were her Indian summer, when Carlyle 
was happy and she herself almost content. Then, one after¬ 
noon in 1866 , while riding in the pretty carriage he had 
given her, she died between one moment and the next. She 
was an old woman, and her death was scarcely tragic, but 
it was a tremendous shock to the old man who loved her. In 
his bewilderment he insisted that he had sinned against his 
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angel. When he had first known her, German romances 
had permeated his thoughts, and now their language and 
the emotion of those early days recurred, and he gave way 
to maudlin fancies of his little heroine’s martyrdom. He 
was lonely, childless, old, with disciples rather than friends, 
and we are not unmindful of the pathos of his vain lament. 

What of the Irving-Carlyle friendship? Oh, that was 
spoiled long ago; spoiled by selfishness, by hard hearts and 
scornful tongues. What of the marriage, the forty years 
of wedlock, rolled up like a worn garment and thrust into 
Time’s dusty cupboard? In it Carlyle found a measure of 
content, may have discovered in his “Jeannie” the only 
woman who could have made him happy. For her, hap¬ 
piness was not possible, although, lacking him, she would 
have been infinitely more miserable. Without the gift of 
faith, without the power to love, she was fortunate to find 
in him a protector and a firm support. He always admired 
her, never knew that she had grown old and ugly. In their 
youth he had coaxed her to use her slender talents; he had 
been slow to admit that she would accomplish nothing. 
When he became famous, he gave her due meed of praise 
for his success. To ask perfection of a dynamic relation is 
to ask for death; those last tranquil months which these 
two old people spent together were like those the pilgrims 
passed among the Delectable Mountains before they went 
over the river. But she crossed alone. 
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